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George W. A. Luckey, professor of education, University of Nebraska. 

George H. Martin, secretary Massachusetts State Board of Education. 
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As chairman, I asked every member of this Committee of 
Seventeen to prepare a paper dealing with some phase of this 
subject. Everyone complied with this request. I hope that the 
National Educational Association will publish these papers in a 
separate volume to be known as the “Report of the Committee 
of Seventeen on the Professional Preparation of High-School 
Teachers.” 

Because this subject is somewhat new, it was thought wise to 
have a large committee from all parts of the United States, repre- 
senting high schools, normal schools, colleges, postgraduate 
departments of education, and superintendents. The majority of 
this committee have at some time been high-school teachers. 
Seven of the college professors on it were selected because they 
had actually taught in secondary schools and thus had first-hand 
experience with the practical necessities of the case. These men 
also have the added advantage of connection with university 
schools of education. They have for some time been considering 
what is ideal as well as what is practicable in the training of 
secondary teachers. Several other members of the committee, 
in addition to the two now connected with normal schools, were 
formerly normal-school instructors. 

Some critics may object because the members of this com- 
mittee do not agree on all points, but let such remember that exact 
agreement in regard to the professional training of high-school 
teachers is not necessary for progress; in fact, exact agreement 
would soon stop advancement. Precise delimitations of method 
will probably be sought by the pedant, the inefficient, and those 
who lack originality, but it is to be hoped that the day is far 
distant when cut-and-dried methods of the same type shall be 
imposed on the secondary teachers of this land. There may be 
—and there probably should be—agreement on certain cardinal 
points, but let it not be forgotten that one of the reasons why 
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progress in the United States has astonished the world is because 
there has been freer play for individuality here than elsewhere. 

Some repetition will naturally be found among so many 
papers, but even when the same point is discussed, the angle of 
view is frequently different. Some divergence of opinion and 
variation in the emphasis placed on certain subjects might have 
been expected from so many different types of educators. Natur- 
ally those expressions of opinion in regard to which all the mem- 
bers of this committee agree will carry the most weight. In 
order that readers might gain more definite impressions, it seemed 
wise to select and bring together certain cardinal points on which 
there is substantial agreement. To decide on these, the following 
members met in deliberative session at Chicago on February 28 
and March 1, 1907: Messrs. Bolton, Brooks, Brown, Buchner, 
Cook, DeGarmo, Dexter, Judd, Kirk, Luckey, O’Shea, and the 
chairman. 

After much discussion, a brief document was prepared, to be 
known as the “Recommendations of the Committee of Seventeen 
on the Professional Preparation of High-School Teachers,” and 
to be signed by all the members of the committee. These 
“Recommendations,” which follow this paper, are the result of a 
conference which respected whatever conflicting views the mem- 
bers held, and which incorporated only those opinions in which 
all who were present could concur. While these ““Recommenda- 
tions” leave out some things which several would have liked to 
see inserted, it is nevertheless felt that they represent a distinct 
advance over existing conditions. It was further agreed that 
additional opinions and matters on which the members of the 
committee could not agree would receive sufficient prominence 
in the individual papers following these “Recommendations.” 
Every member who was at the Chicago conference agreed to these 
“Recommendations” without dissent. Three of the members who 
were absent dissented on certain minor points, noted in connec- 
tion with their names. 

The chairman in this individual report wishes to emphasize 
what seem to him to be salient points. He is willing to concede 
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that his views are influenced by his personal equation as an active 
high-school principal. 

There was an Elizabethan stage, which could present Shake- 
speare’s plays, because, more than a century previous, certain 
towns had rules like this to determine who should act in the 
miracle plays— 

All such as they shall find sufficient in person and cunning, to the honor 
of the City and worship of the said Crafts, for to admit and able; and all 


other insufficient persons, either in voice or person, to discharge, ammove, 
and avoide. 


The twentieth century must find some means “to discharge, 
ammove, and avoide”’ all persons who would make “insufficient” 
teachers, or the profession of high-school teaching will never rise 
to Elizabethan greatness. Possibly schools of education might 
do some of their best work in acting as a sieve. Every year 
there are many persons desirous of getting positions in high 
schools whom all the professional schools of education in this 
country could not fashion into successful teachers. The great 
schools of art get rid of many would-be artists. Professors of 
education, while not infallible, can often tell that certain person- 
alities could not succeed in the high school. It would be a great 
act of kindness to many to weed out such. There would be joy 
among untold adolescents, if schools of education would act as a 
sort of St. Peter to bar the gate against all the manifestly unfit 
who think they have a “call” or who propose to break in uncalled. 

No matter what branch the high-school instructor is to teach, 
he ought to know the groundwork of psychology and its educa- 
tional applications. Probably three-quarters of the psychology 
taught in many universities would be about as directly serviceable 
to a teacher as a fifth wheel to a coach. Human minds, neverthe- 
less, do not work in a lawless way. It is just as necessary for 
efficient trainers of the mind to know its laws as for an electrical 
engineer to be familiar with the laws which electricity obeys, 
before he attempts to instal a plant. The civil engineer who deals 
with certain materials spends a long time studying their resist- 
ance. He does not build his bridge first and then ascertain the 
qualities of his materials. He learns all that he can before he 
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starts his bridge. In the same way, the high-school teacher 
ought to learn certain things thoroughly about psychology before 
he even begins to teach. This is the most important single study 
in the professional training of a high-school teacher. As an 
Irishman might say, it is not so much pyschology that the teacher 
wants, as it is educational psychology. This is something of a 
blanket term, but it includes any deductions or suggestions, help- 
ful to the teacher, which can be drawn from the main stream of 
psychology or from any of its branches or subdivisions, no matter 
whether genetic, developmental, adolescent, physiological, animal, 
or morbid psychology. 

Some eminent psychologists are not very apt at showing the 
applications of their subject in practical education. It is scarcely 
more than a quarter of a century ago that an authority in elec- 
tricity in one of our great universities said that the electrical 
current could never be so subdivided as to make it practical for 
lighting small rooms. Like some psychologists, he was too busy 
investigating and theorizing to stop to make practical applications 
of his knowledge. When such an application is made, it usually 
is, like all truths of greatest worth, so self-evident as to render a 
formal statement of the process almost offensive to the theorizer. 

Since there has been some skepticism recently shown in cer- 
tain quarters about the utility of psychology in this connection, 
it may perhaps not be unwise here to point out a few ways in 
which psychology may be made serviceable to the secondary 
teacher. In the first place, the gateway to teaching pupils is by 
means of a nervous mechanism. Teachers ought to have a clear 
working knowledge of this mechanism; of its sensory and motor 
neurones, and their development, its associative tracts, the division 
of labor in the brain, the laws of neural fatigue, recuperation, and 
nutrition. They ought to realize that knowledge of all kinds, at 
the last analysis, rests upon a definite neural disposition, that 
Shakespeare’s daffodils would mean nothing if there had been 
no previous modification of nerve cells due to sensory stimuli 
from the flower. The fact that the nervous system grows to the 
mode in which it is exercised ought to be something more than 
an empty expression. In short, the writer feels that teachers 
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ought to have some such working conception of physiological 
psychology, as he has tried to give in his Education of the 
Central Nervous System. The high-school teacher will then be 
the better able to perform one of his important functions, that of 
teaching first-year pupils how to study. Book study is unnatural, 
and the more thinking it requires, the more unnatural it is. For 
untold ages, man was trained by making thought responses to 
sensory and motor stimuli or to the vivid imaginative recall of 
such stimuli. Many a boy drops out of the high school because 
he has never learned how to concentrate his mind on Latin or 
algebra. The first step in teaching him how to study by himself 
consists in giving him some faint dilution of the old sensory and 
motor stimuli to which the brains of his progenitors were accus- 
tomed. These stimuli will be like the scaffolding employed in 
building a house, and they may later be dispensed with. If a boy 
studying his Latin forms is given a lead pencil and asked to write 
them out, a new stimulus is applied to two different parts of his 
brain. The motor tract concerned in writing is set in action and 
the black marks appeal visualiy to the occipital lobe. If he repeats 
the forms aloud, the speech center in the third frontal convolution 


and the auditory center in the temporal lobe are stimulated. Such 
stimuli help to anchor his attention and enable him to continue at 
his task. Some knowledge of physiological psychology is needed 
to afford intelligent guidance and to furnish philosophical expla- 
nation for insistence on certain methods. 


Experimental psychology has filled many pages with matter 
useless to the teacher, yet it has given to pedagogy a number of 
facts of great value. For instance, no teacher can use the time 
of pupils economically unless he knows the saving in interrupted 
repetitions in learning certain things. Experimental psychology 
has shown that the number of consecutive repetitions necessary 
for mastery in certain cases is far greater than when these repe- 
titions are separated by a certain interval of time; and that 40 
per cent. of time and energy may sometimes be saved by not 
insisting on absolute mastery at one attack. 

Further experiment has shown that the central nervous system 
has peculiar laws of its own in showing progressive stages of 
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acquired adaptation and skill. The pupil climbs the stairs rapidly 
for awhile with some new acquisition, then there is a long landing 
where he remains on a dead level, while the teacher grows dis- 
couraged and scolds and perhaps disheartens the pupil. Then 
there is another rapid ascent, followed by another horizontal 
plane. A knowledge of such laws in neural development would 
make more effective teachers and happier pupils. 

It is time that a new term was invented in educational psy- 
chology, the “psychology of difficulty.” If teachers were 
grounded in this branch, they would be less often swept off their 
balance by “easy” methods and tasks. Psychology ought to give 
teachers the power of forming independent judgments when 
confronted with some new craze. The psychology of difficulty 
tells us that what is popularly known as the “easiest” road 
between two places is seldom the best psychological road, that 
while a straight line is the shortest geometrical distance between 
two points, such a line is seldom the shortest psychological dis- 
tance. Experimental psychology showed us long ago that con- 
sciousness, like the greatest captains of industry, whose hours are 
precious, saves its time and energy by erecting about itself cer- 
tain barriers which interfere with any straight-line access. Many 
stimuli from light and sound and odor are not allowed to cross 
the “threshold of attention.” Effective attention can be secured 
only by strong stimuli. The day that it ceased to protect itself 
against weaklings, its efficiency would cease. The most of us 
have to be told a thing vigorously in three different ways and 
then knocked down by experience before we really learn a new 
truth. 

Psychologists promptly called attention to the fact that it is 
not the spelling of the hardest words which is most often for- 
gotten. “Chicago” and “knowledge” will be misspelled less 
often than “confectionery” and “separate” because the human 
mind will not put forth its strongest prehensile powers except 
when confronted with a difficulty. The Anglo-Saxon race did 
not develop under tropical skies with easy problems. The diffi- 
culties in the way of settling New England may even at this dis- 
tance cause tender hearts to ache, but climates and subjects may 
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be too “easy.” The Spanish language is very easily spelled and 
learned with comparatively small effort, and this brings us to the 
arithmetical problem: “If we find one Shakespeare using a hard 
language like the English, how many should we find using the 
Spanish language, only one-third as hard?” High-school teach- 
ers need to learn that Anglo-Saxon adolescents do not like easy 
things. They prefer football to marbles, to the intense astonish- 
ment of tropical races. 

Many high-school teachers make themselves and their princi- 
pals a vast amount of extra work in discipline and also fail to 
get the best results because they do not know the psychology of 
suggestion. It is usual to call persons fools who after an acci- 
dent with a weapon claim that they did not know that it was 
loaded. Ideas, like firearms, are loaded, the ideas more often 
than the firearms. For the teacher, the best practical working 
definition of an idea is “a hint to do something.” To emphasize 
the importance of suggestion teachers should learn something 
of hypnotism. So far as manipulating suggestive ideas is con- 
cerned, every teacher of adolescents must learn to be something 
of a hypnotist. People of individuality, who leave their impress 
on those around them, are always suggestive. The psychological 
relation between suggestion and initiation is of the closest kind. 

The modern proverb, “If you don’t see what you want, want 
what you see,”’ brings us to another point of educational psy- 
chology, important for the secondary teacher. Certain teachers 
and salesmen are gifted at making pupils and customers want 
what they see. Such are worth their weight in gold. Psychology 
gives us the conditions of making people want what they see. 
We study these conditions, variously labeled as the psychology 
of interest or of feeling. The psychology of imagination and of 
thinking are also necessary in this same process, while the psy- 
chology of will conditions all else for the educator. 

Finally, a study of apperception, or of that process under 
some other synonymous name, ought to furnish a philosophical 
reason why the high-school teacher should not be merely a nar- 
row specialist, but a person of broad culture. We see things 
not as the things are, but as we are. If we are narrow, we shall 
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see great things small, we shall see only a microscopic section of 
the pupil’s life and interests; and we shall magnify our petty 
specialty out of all proportion to its relation to many-sided life. 
We must be broadly educated so that we can determine the educa- 
tional value of the different studies and know what instruments 
of learning to employ in order to introduce richness and harmony 
and avoid discord in the educational orchestra. The high-school 
teacher, above all, needs to be responsive to all those influences 
which give variety to life, which quicken the imagination, which 
bring him into sympathetic touch with the lives of others. You 
cannot send the whole child to school, unless the whole teacher 
has gone to school. Any training which binds with dwarfish 
hands even the sweet influence of the Pleiades on his life will 
render him a less inspiring teacher. He is dealing with those 
who are looking forward to a wonderful voyage of discovery 
to a new western world. He furnishes the incentive to that 
voyage; he superintends the preparation for it. In power to 
make or mar, he is only a little lower than the angels. 

Professional training is strictly not concerned with the sub- 
ject-matter, as mere original information, but only with that 
matter from the point of view of the high-school teacher, or 
more strictly still, from the point of view of the high-school 
pupil. 

This difference between a knowledge of the subject-matter 
and the recasting it to fit the pupils’ mind, however self-evident 
it must seem to every psychologist, is not yet generally appre- 
ciated by high-school teachers or their college instructors. This 
difference is as great as the difference between a side of leather 
in a wholesale store and a part of that same leather cut out by a 
skilful shoemaker to fit a certain person’s foot. “Knowledge is 
knowledge,” says the university specialist. “All that is neces- 
sary is to give the high-school teacher plenty of knowledge, and 
his pupils will get it.” Yards of silk are yards of silk. All that 
is necessary is for a woman to give her dressmaker plenty of 
goods and a dress will be forthcoming. Why then will women 
gladly pay certain dressmakers three times as much as others to 
make up precisely the same dress pattern? Such a question would 
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seem childish to every woman who has had “trouble with her 
dressmaker.” This question would seem even more childish in 
this connection, if it was not for the fact that so many university 
professors are today claiming that knowledge is the prime 
requisite, that other things will take care of themselves. 

* The first necessity for the high-school teacher is of course, 
ample knowledge: If he is to teach Latin, for instance, he 
should be a better teacher for studying it four years in a high 
school and four years in college. If no absolute number of years 
can be assigned for subjects as various as Latin, bookkeeping, 
and manual training, the teacher specialist should be guided by 
the general rule that he ought to study his branch until he can 
survey it as a whole, keep in mind at one time its parts, decide 
what may be omitted without detriment, and have confidence in 
his own opinion on any points raised in connection with his sub- 
ject. Without such a mastery, it ought not to be possible for a 
high-school teacher to get a certificate. His certificate should be 
issued only for those special subjects in which he has adequate 
scholarship. 

Every high-school teacher ought to have a definite course in 
Frecasting his subject from the pupil’s point of view. A Ph.D. 
may chafe at having to learn his subject over under such restric- 
tions, but why should he chafe any more than a plumber, who 
comes to your home with an ample supply of pipe and joints 
which do not fit, chafes at being sent back to the shop for suit- 
able material? Why should the Ph.D. not expect to submit to 
the same earthly laws which every successful tailor, farmer, 
cook, and manufacturer must obey? The teacher must fit the 
pupil’s mind. Misfit knowledge discourages the pupil, perplexes 
him, and frequently causes him to stop school. High-school 
teachers have often been heard to repeat precisely the same 
explanation four or five times to a wretched pupil, making no 
attempt to find a different route into his mind, or to lodge the 
fact there by slow stages, resting patiently on successive landings. 

This point of working over one’s store of knowledge so that 
it can be intelligently communicated to the pupil and assimilated 
by him is as important as getting that knowledge in the first 
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place. Universities and schools of education ought, for awhile 
at least, until the full importance of such a distinction is recog- 
nized, to keep sharply separate those courses which give new 
information to the student and those which teach him how to 
adapt to growing minds the information which he already has. 

There are two practical ways that may be employed in train- 
ing high-school teachers to acquire their specialty a second time 
from the learner’s point of view. The first, which should be used 
in every case, is to have professors who can take the adolescent’s 
point of view and to have them insist on becoming children 
again, just for that course. The candidate should then be 
required to present the subject-matter under those limitations. 
This is what many high-school principals now do with the inex- 
perienced or “cadet” teachers, whom they are forced to employ. 

The second method consists in giving candidates what our 
medical friends call “hospital practice” on actual adolescents. 
For the sake of the children, previous preparation should reduce 
to the least possible minimum the evils necessarily resulting from 
such a course. Some such practice is indispensable. This may 
be had (1) in a secondary school maintained by a university for 
that special purpose; (2) in the schools in the town or city in 
which the university is situated; (3) in distant high schools. 
For a careful study of what is actually being accomplished by 
the first two methods, Professor Dexter’s excellent paper should 
be read. The third method has for some time been employed in 
an increasing degree during the last few years by superintend- 
ents and high-school principals all over the country. These inex- 
perienced teachers are watched, advised, and given a chance as 
often as possible to visit the classrooms of the best teachers in 
the school. The majority of those who have had experience in 
secondary schools would probably agree that practice in teach- 
ing in the grades would not take the place of experience in the 
high school and that the two schools must differ widely in 
methods. A study of the psychology of adolescence should make 
this point plain. The papers of Messrs. Barrett, Bolton, Cook, 
DeGarmo, Kirk, and Martin will show some divergence of 
opinion. 
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In this connection, however, we should note that there can be 
no dispute about the truth that a high-school teacher’s academic 
and professional training should be conditioned largely by 
the special subjects which he is to teach, and that practice in 
teaching Latin would not make a skilful teacher of physics. 

Pedagogical hospital practice for teachers of adolescents, 
in some form or other, is as old as Adam. It is yet in its 
infancy in systematic scientific application in the training of 
secondary teachers. The next ten years will probably show what 
special secondary training can and cannot accomplish. The 
members of this committee regret that these schools are not fur- 
ther evolved at this time and that the data based solely on prac- 
tice in conducting them is at present so limited. 

Every prospective high-school teacher should be encouraged 
to spend at least one postgraduate year in some university school 
of education, engaged in professional preparation for teaching. 
Where this is not possible, at least one-eighth of his undergradu- 
ate work should be devoted to such professional branches. This 
recommendation was submitted for criticism by a high-school 
principal to a group of twenty excellent men, all of them experi- 
enced high-school teachers. 

“Ts this rule for men or for women?” sixteen of them asked. 

“For both,” was the reply. 

“Well, this rule would have disposed of us,” replied the six- 
teen, “for none of us intended to become teachers early enough 
to have shaped our college courses in conformity with such 
requirements. If we had been compelled to take a postgraduate 
year, we should have done something else.” 

Their principal shifted uneasily in his chair, for he realized 
that among those sixteen men there were enough born teachers 
to make a reputation for almost any school. 

It is plain that in the case of men, such a rule should not 
be passed, unless, as some of us think, it would be a step toward 
making high-school teaching as much of a profession as either 
law or medicine, and as well rewarded. Even these desiderata 
would not be sufficient to tempt the best men unless their tenure 
of office was certain, unless they could have freedom for their 
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different individualities, and escape the apron strings of too 
much supervision. 

Many first-class women might conform to stringent require- 
ments only because fewer ways of earning a living are open to 
them. It is certainly not the wish of this committee to suggest 
requirements which would keep the best men from becoming 
high-school teachers. In Germany the secondary-school teacher 
must have eighteen years of preliminary study and practice; 
three years in the primary school, nine in the gymnasium, three 
in the university, one in passing the state examinations, one in 
the seminary, and one in trial teaching. Even then there are 
generally two applicants for every place, but there is no com- 
petition on the part of women.’ The caste system in Germany is 
such, the population so dense, the opportunity of rising in varied 
ways so few, that the young men of the United States cannot 
be expected to be willing to follow Germany as a pattern. 

Every secondary-school teacher ought to have as a part of 
his regular professional training either a course under a library 
expert or under someone capable of giving instruction in recom- 
mending general reading for adolescents. The future teacher 
should learn the point of view of different types of adolescents 
and be able to suggest books interesting to them in all branches. 
No teacher ought to receive a high-school certificate unless he 
is able to recommend stimulating and interesting books on sub- 
jects as various as astronomy, inventions, history, animals, litera- 
ture, adventure, poetry, flowers and nature, Indians, and travel. 
He should know better than his pedagogy books like The Prince 
and the Pauper, The Jungle Book, The Oregon Trail, Astron- 
omy with an Opera Glass, Tenting on the Plains, The Bar Sinis- 
ter, Lives of the Hunted, Hero Tales from American History, 
and suitable poetry selected from a wide range. Boys and girls 
have in the majority of cases decided before leaving their teens 
what the bulk of the reading for the rest of their lives shall be 
—in fact, whether they shall read anything except novels. 
Librarians say that the majority of all reading is done by young 


* Professor DeGarmo’s excellent paper (No. XV) on, “The Professional Train- 
ing of Teachers for the Secondary Schools of Germany,” should be read in this 
connection. 
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people before twenty. The experience of the world, its joys 
and sorrows, are bequeathed to us through books. By them, 
Shakespeare, being dead, yet speaketh. Woe to the boy or girl 
who leaves the high school without a taste for reading. Every 


decade or so sees the hours of the laborer shortened. What shall 
he do with his spare time? This becomes a question of increas- 
ing importance. The saloon, the poolroom, and the card-table 
will have less attractions for the one whose teachers have given 
him a love for reading. The teacher who has not made a special 
study of reading for adolescents cannot do his best in implanting 
such love. Unless he supplements this special training during 
each subsequent year of his teaching life by reading at the very 
least three adolescent books, he will gradually lose both the 
capacity and the inclination to direct the outside reading of his 
pupils. 

The professional training of the high-school teacher ought 
to show him the best methods of character-building, of estab- 
lishing our boys and girls on firm moral foundations. More 
than anything else, this should be made the subject of scientific 
study. The teacher should investigate the neural basis of habit, 
and its relation to morality of a higher type. He should learn 
why “character,” “regularity,” and “thoroughness” are largely 
synonymous terms. He should be taught how to select noble 
ideals from history, literature, and the life around him. He 
should know the tremendous power of suggestion for morality 
and immorality. He should learn what appeals especially to 
adolescents and he should skilfully plan to enlist their interests, 
their likes and dislikes, on the side of morality. Some of the 
great masters of secondary schools have kept their pupils march- 
ing to the music of noble ideals until that way of marching 
has become a habit. The state certainly has a right to demand 
that, in return for the vast outlay for secondary education, the 
pupils shall come out of school with higher moral ideals than 
when they entered. Ethics and sociology should be taught 
together. A knowledge of what is ethical should be put in 
immediate practice in doing something for one’s neighbor. If 
it is important that the academic knowledge of the high-school 
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teacher should be recast and revised so as to render it capable of 
being assimilated by the minds of the pupils, it is far more 
important that everything connected with the high-school curricu- 
lum should be scientifically studied from the point of view of 
its effect on character. Such study has already proceeded far 
enough to prove that we have often put the greatest emphasis 
where it least belongs. During the next twenty-five years it is 
to be hoped that the scientific study of education will show vast 
progress in giving practical directions for building moral founda- 
tions which will withstand the floods of temptation and also 
show more forcibly that intellectual foundations alone are but 
sand. The nation is now demanding this of its educators more 
than ever before. There are already signs of progress in this 
direction, but practical ethics does not yet rest on as firm a 
scientific foundation as the intellectual processes in building 
bridges or improved methods in teaching chemistry. 

For lack of space, a few additional points which the profes- 
sional training of the high-school teacher should emphasize must 
be compressed into one paragraph. The candidate should learn 
something of school administration, since he must work with 
others and be a part of a commonwealth. He should know 
something of the evolution of the secondary school and also the 
evolution of the methods of teaching his own special branch. 
He should be able to orient the work of the entire school and to 
have a clear idea of what a well-rounded secondary school 
should accomplish. He should be able to weigh judicially the 
claims of both the so-called cultural and vocational subjects. 
He should read some educational classics and biographies of the 
great educators and catch from them on the personal side greater 
enthusiasm for his profession. He should recognize the impor- 
tance of being thorough, the dangers of superficiality, “sight 
reading,”’ and too hasty inference or shrewd guesswork. To this 
end he should have careful training in some one science, grow 
to respect scientific method, and learn that character and 
thoroughness are closely related. 

The chairman would emphasize the importance of reading 
all the papers which follow. This is necessary to obtain a well- 
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rounded view, for no single member of this committee has 
attempted to treat all the points involved in this comparatively 
new subject. The chairman desires to thank all the members 
of this committee for the interest which they have taken in this 
question and the hard work which they have given to it. He 
wishes especially to thank Messrs. Brooks, Dexter, and DeGarmo, 
who with himself were members of a preliminary executive com- 
mittee, which did much hard work before the meeting of the 
larger committee in Chicago. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE OF SEVENTEEN ON 
THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 


The Committee on the Preparation of High-School Teachers recom- 
mends : 


I. That the academic preparation include the following elements: 


A. A detailed and specialized study of the subjects to be taught. 
The program of studies selected by each student should include 
work in subjects outside of those in which he is making special 
preparation, sufficient to give some insight into the different fields 
of knowledge and to avoid the dangers of over-specialization.* 
Barrett, 2, 3; Brooks, 2; Brown, 2; Cubberley, 2; Holland, 3; 
Hanus, 2, 3, 4; Judd, 3; Luckey, 8; O’Shea, 3. 

One or more subjects from a group including history, economics, 
and sociology, which will give the teacher a proper outlook upon 
the social aspects of education. 

Barrett, 6; Brooks, 4; Martin, 6; O’Shea, 4. 

A course in general psychology and at least one from a group of 
subjects including history of philosophy, logics, and ethics, which 
will give the teacher a proper outlook upon education as the 
development of the individual. 

Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 11; DeGarmo, 4; Hanus, 3; Judd, 5a; 
Martin, 6; O’Shea, 4. 


II. That definite study be given to each of the following subjects, either 
in separate courses or in such combinations as convenience or neces- 
sity demands: 

A. History of education. 
1. History of general education. 


1 The references are to the paragraph numbers in the papers, see page 00. 
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2. History of secondary education. 
Barrett 5; Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 4; Cubberley 3; DeGarmo, 3; 
Hanus, 6, 7; Holland, 3; Judd, 4; Luckey, 6; Martin, 7; O’Shea, 4. 


Educational psychology with emphasis on adolescence. 
Barrett, 6, 8; Brooks, 5; DeGarmo, 4; Hanus, 5, 8; Holland, 3; 
Luckey, 6; Cubberley, 3; Martin, 2, 3; O’Shea, 4. 


The principles of education, including the study of educational 
aims, values, and processes. 

Courses in general method are included under this heading. 
Barrett, 7, 10; Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 6, 7; DeGarmo, 1; Hanus, 
4, 5, 8; Holland, 3; Judd, 5a; Luckey, 6; Martin, 2, 5; O’Shea, 4. 


Special methods in the secondary-school subjects that the stu- 
dent expects to teach: 

Barrett, 12; Brooks, 8; Buchner, 3; DeGarmo, 2; Hanus, 4a, 4c; 
O’Shea, 3. 


Organization and management of schools and school. systems: 
Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 9; Hanus, 8; Holland, 3; Luckey, 6; 
Martin, 3; O’Shea, 4. 

School hygiene. 

Brooks, 10; Hanus, 8; Holland, 3. 


That opportunity for observation and practice teaching with secondary 
pupils be given. 

The committee recognizes the difficulties involved in this recommenda- 
tion, but believes that they are not unsurmountable. Each of the follow- 


ing plans has proved successful in some instances: 


A. 


B. 


The maintenance of a school of secondary-school grade that may 
be used for observation and practice. 


Affiliation with public or private high schools so situated geo- 
graphically that practice teaching can be done without interfering 
with the other work of the college courses. 

In addition to the above, the committee suggésts that where com- 
petent critical supervision is possible, cadet teaching in schools 
more remotely situated, may be attempted. In such cases, a teach- 
er’s diploma would be granted after a year’s successful work as a 
cadet teacher. 

Barrett, 10, 11; Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 12; Buchner, 1, 4; 
DeGarmo, 5; Hanus, 4c, 8; Holland, 2; Luckey, 6; Martin, 8; 
O’Shea, 5, 5a. 


IV. That the minimum requirement for a secondary-school teacher be 
graduation from a college maintaining a four-year course and requir- 
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ing four years’ high-school work for admission, or from an institu- 
tion having equivalent requirements for admission and giving equivalent 
academic scholarship. 

A year of graduate work divided between academic and professional 
subjects is desirable. Discussions of the relative value of college and 
normal schools as training schools for secondary-school teachers, are 
to be found in the references below. 

Barrett, 6; Bolton, II, IV, I; Brooks, 3; Buchner, 3; Cook, Entire 
paper; Judd, 3; Kirk, Entire paper; Luckey, 2, 7; Cubberly, 1; Martin, 
9; O’Shea, 4a. 


V. That the study of subjects mentioned under II. be distributed through 
the last two years of the college course. 
The proportional amount of time given to these subjects will vary with 
local conditions, but an irreducible minimum is one-eighth of the col- 
lege course. They should be preceded or accompanied by the subjects 
mentioned in I, B. C. Recommendations as to the amount of time 
given to particular courses will be found in several of the accompany- 
ing papers. 
Bolton, IV, 2; Brooks, 12; Hanus, 3; Luckey, 4; O’Shea, 4a. 

Note.—Besides the papers referred to in the preceding, other papers 

dealing with special topics have not been given paragraph numbers and are 
not included in the references above. They are as follows: 

Frederick E. Bolton 

I. Requirements for High-School Certificates. 
II. The University and the College as Training-Schools for High- 
School Teachers. 

III. Standards in Germany. 


IV. Standards Suggested for American schools. 


Edward F. Buchner 
The Professional Preparation of High-School Teachers in the Fif- 
teen Southern States. 


John W. Cook 
Capacity and Limitations of the Normal School in the Profes- 
sional Preparations of the High-School Teachers. 


Charles DeGarmo 


II. Professional Training of Teachers for the Secondary Schools of 


Germany. 


Edwin G. Dexter 


The Present Training of Teachers for Secondary Schools. 
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J. R. Kirk 
Will the Same Training in the Normal School Serve to Prepare 
the Teacher for both Elementary and High-School Work? 


REUBEN Post HALLECK, chairman 
H. M. Barrett 
FREDERICK E. BoLTon 
STRATTON D. Brooks 
J. Stantey Brown 
Epwarp F. BuCHNER 
JoHn W. Coox 

E. P. Cuppervey * 
CHARLES DEGARMO 
Epwin G. DEXTER 
H. Hanus? 

E. O. HoLtLtanp 

C. H. Jupp 

Joun R. Kirk 

Georce W. A. Luckey 
Georce H. Martin * 
M. Vincent O’SHEA 


‘Is not positive about making mandatory the history of philosophy, logic, 
and ethics. 

*Dissents from the seemingly unqualified opinion that all the studies under 
II. should necessarily form a part of the prospective teacher’s undergraduate 
study. 


Questions No. V. 


READING VERSUS TRANSLATING 


EDWARD O. SISSON 
University of Washington 


I have elsewhere maintained that the study of the classical 
languages forms a positive bar to real acquaintance with classical 
literature.’ I cannot profess great faith that any improvement 
in the teaching of the languages can sufficiently remedy this evil, 
but rather look for ultimate solution in more radical measures, 
namely the great diminution of language-study, particularly in 
the high-school period. But there is no reason to suppose that 
the teaching of Latin and Greek will be abandoned, or even 
greatly curtailed, in the immediate future—the educational 
machine is essentially too continuous for that; what the students 
of today are learning must the teachers of tomorrow teach, in 
overwhelming measure. It therefore behooves all concerned to 
do what can be done to make the teaching more effective. This 
paper aims to point out a defect which particularly affects the 
literary value of the work. The ideas are not new, but they are 
so vital and always so much in need of emphasis, that we hope 
their presentation in this form may be justified. 

There are two ways of getting the sense from a foreign 
language: translating it into one’s native tongue, and reading 
it as one reads it whe is born to its use. Few people, however, 
dream of the vast difference between these processes. In the 
one case the mental process is slow, indirect, cumbersome; for 
example, the word miles must first be “translated’’ into the 
English word “soldier,” and that word then yield the idea or 
image of the actual soldier. The wastefulness of this method 
is enormous. Let us denote the foreign word by F, the idea by 
I, and the English word by E. Now, in translating the mind 
passes from F to E and thence to I; but the line from F to E is 
longer, slower, and less definite and sure than the line from 
either F or E, under proper circumstances, to I; that is, the 

1 School Review, December, 1906. 
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mental association between word and idea is closer and swifter 
than the association between two words of similar meaning. A 
slight consideration of the fundamental facts of language will 
convince one of the truth of this. There is every reason to think 
that the mental process in translating is more than twice as labor- 
ious and slow as that of direct reading. 

Not only is the association between word and word longer 
and more laborious, but it is harder to establish, and less sure 
of retention, than the wonderfully close and permanent word- 
idea associations. The boy studying Latin will more quickly 
learn miles as representing an actual soldier, than as standing for 
the English word soldier; and he will retain the meaning far 
more tenaciously when he has learned it as idea and not as 


another word. All this is perfectly natural, for the word-idea 
association is the basal fact of language, and the closeness and 
rapidity of such associations is the ground of the miraculous 
speed of language processes in general; while the word-word 
association is artificial, comparatively rare, and has no such 
automatic speed and power as the word-idea form. 

Besides this, we all know that, beyond the simplest terms, no 
word in one language adequately or exactly represents its sup- 
posed equivalent in another language. A common example is the 
Latin word auctoritas; the translation habit is fatal to correct 
understanding here; imperator, again, embodies in itself a 
chapter of Roman history, which English translation merely 
obscures. 

Let me pause here to say that what I have been speaking of 
is only a false and spurious sort of translation, not worthy of the 
name; it should rather be called transverbalization, or some other 
grotesque name. Against real translation, and the closely related 
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study of the comparative meanings of foreign words and their 
English correspondents, I have nothing to say. By the former | 
mean the process of first getting the sense of a foreign passage 
from the foreign words, and then expressing that sense in good 
English. This should be done with no conversation of the 
foreign syntax, but with an eye single to the meaning. The 
latter exercise, that of perceiving the fine distinctions between 
foreign words and the English words by which they are com- 
monly rendered, is a valuable linguistic discipline, and may dis- 
tinctly enrich both our stock of ideas and our full comprehension 
of our own English words. 

Translating as it occurs in the ordinary study of foreign 
languages, and especially of ancient languages, is really a sort 
of Chinese-puzzle process: the pupil picks out word after word 
of the Latin, getting in his mind an English word for each in 
turn; then he essays to get sense and reason out of the aggrega- 
tion, with the aid, indeed, of some small hints from endings, 
but usually with no attention to word-order. It is notorious 
that the average pupil will with unruffled mien construe accusa- 
tives as subjects and nominatives as objects, and genitives, 
datives, and ablatives in any syntax that seems to fit the general 
run of the sentence. Only when his attention is called to the 
ending does it enter into his calculations; even then the value of 
the case-ending is usually negative : the word cannot be subject, as 


it is dative; but what it can be is another and often quite obscure 


question. The very foundation of a real understanding of either 
of the classical languages is a sense of endings, case and verbal 
especially, which can be gained only by direct sensing of the 
foreign words and phrases. The grammar’s “by, with, from” for 
ablative is of course a mere makeshift, and quite as likely to mis- 
lead as to guide. There is an idea of the ablative which every 
Latin student must acquire, which will have in it no more “by, 
with, from” than there was in Caesar’s mind when he wrote 
ablatives in his commentaries. So with gerunds and gerundives: 
they must be felt, in complete isolation from any other words, 
English or Volapiik. 

The fact is that translating, even practiced ad infinitum et ad 
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nauseam, would never reveal the significance and force of the 
peculiar idioms of any foreign language. The Latin abounds in 
examples: such expressions as the familiar ad eas res conficiendas ; 
the ubiquitous accusative and infinitive of indirect discourse; 
quod with the subjunctive (with which include the German sub- 
junctive of quoted idea). Mastery of the true essence of all such 
constructions can be obtained only by getting the sense immed- 
iately from the foreign words in their own order; English words 
are disturbing intruders, when they break in upon the pupil’s 
mind during his attempt to grasp the idiomatic form. 

Much more in this line will occur to the teacher of language. 
We must pass on to another fatal defect in the translation method ; 
that is, its complete failure to reveal the literary quality of the 
passages read. This is a crucial point for the case of the classical 
languages: we are told that much of the finest quality of the Greek 
and Latin literature is untranslatable; we admit the fact, and turn 
its full force against the work of the Latin classes in high schools. 
It is safe to say that not one in twenty of Latin pupils in high 
school ever get a glimpse of the literary quality of what they 
study ; how can they, when they have not grasp enough to read off 
immediately a single sentence of any length without the intrusion 
of utterly irrelevant matter in the form of English equivalents for 
the words of the original? How much would he appreciate 
Shakespeare or De Quincey whose reading of those authors was 
accompanied by a running commentary of Latin, German, or 
Italian words? Yet the average high-school or college student of 
Latin or Greek is in a worse plight than this, for he has not a 
mere running accompaniment, but usually, as we have seen, gets 
his ideas only through the mediation of English words and 
phrases. 

Not the least of the gains from actual, direct reading of the 
foreign language is the inspiring sense of power and achievement 
felt by the student. This is particularly true of one who has been 
accustomed to the lame and blind plan of translating. When he 
actually finds that Latin or German words can yield him ideas 
direct, that he can see through a sentence of foreign words to the 
idea beyond, without any intervening English words, he feels a 
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new thrill of competence and success. The dull grind of word- 
grubbing is changed into a living mental process, and the study of 
the language takes on a new delight. 

Two main objections will be taken to these propositions. 
First, there are not lacking those who find in the Chinese-puzzle 
form of language-study a precious and peculiar mental discipline. 
To this we may answer briefly that the very existence of such 
discipline is at best doubtful and its value entirely problematical ; it 
is an assumption without proof, either empirical or psychological ; 
if indeed it is not positively refuted by modern investigations. 
The second objection will be the belief that the plan proposed 
is impracticable. To this, if the editors permit, I may respond 
later, with some evidence that the method is possible, and some 
suggestions as to definite ways and means. 


IS MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHING A FAILURE?? 


PROFESSOR C. H. GRANDGENT 
Harvard University 


We traffickers in living tongues are admirable exponents of 
that attitude of mind which some sociologists call “the noble dis- 
content.” Discontented we all are; if not with our own minis- 
trations, at least with the efforts of our fellows, and especially 
with the operations of those instructors who immediately pre- 
cede us. If we be high-school teachers, let us recall what we 
said, at the beginning of the year, about the modest attempts 
made to impart a little German to our pupils in the grammar 
school: did we not express a preference for children who had 
not tried to study a foreign language in the grades at all, de- 
voutly wishing that our charges had spent their extra time on 
English grammar? What does the college instructor remark, 
when he first sizes up the hopeful product that comes to him from 
the high school? Does he not invariably declare that the years 
spent on French in the preparatory school have been worse than 
wasted, and that his best students are those who never opened a 
French book before? As to the observations of collaborators 
in the same institution, each on the pedagogical ability of his 
colleague in the next grade below, they are better forgotten than 
remembered. And the saddest part of it is—making allowance 
for the exaggeration due to recurrent disappointment and dis- 
couragement—allowing, too, for the different standards of suc- 
cessive teachers, each of whom has his peculiar antipathies 
among the countless possible kinds of failure—the saddest part 
of it is that these uncomplimentary estimates are, for the most 

1 Address before the Joint Session of the Classical and Modern Language 
Conferences at Ann Arbor, Mich., March 28, 1907. 

Through the kind assistance of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan and the courtesy of the publishers of the School Review, it has been 
possible to secure some reprints of this address for distribution. Those desiring 


a copy may forward their request to Mr. Louis P. Jocetyn, Secretary Michigan 
Schoolmasters’ Club, South Division St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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part, substantially correct. The amount of positive, accurate 
knowledge carried from one grade to another, seems, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of ignorance and misapprehension, insignifi- 
cant. 

But, it may be urged, all this is true of other subjects as 
well. The teachers of English composition, history, music, 
drawing make the same lament; and the only reason why anat- 
omy, hygiene, physiography, meteorology, astronomy, botany, 
and zoology do not give rise to a like complaint is that these topics 
are disposed of ina single year. Both foreign and domestic critics 
affirm that the American schoolboy shows a general deficiency 
of from one to three years, as compared with the French or 
German child of the same age. Are not his shortcomings in 
modern languages merely one manifestation of a national 
incompetency in matters of education? 

True it undoubtedly is that our boys and girls are, on the 
average, some two years behind those of France and Germany 
in common book-learning. We shall perhaps be able to pursue 
our subject with a clearer understanding if we turn aside for a 
moment to consider the origin of this backwardness. The blame 
has sometimes been put, and with some justice, upon our 
migratory habits and upon the heterogeneous character of our 
population. But there are other and more fundamental causes: 
three, especially, call for more extended examination. 

The most obvious source of the transatlantic superiority is 
the Spartan discipline maintained in the foreign schools, a dis- 
cipline which forces pupils through a curriculum so crowded 
that neither American scholars nor American parents would sub- 
mit to it for a year. The school child in Europe is in a state of 
bondage: from the age of six to eighteen he scarcely knows any 
occupation but study; his whole life centers in school, while, 
as we all know, for the American youth of that age school is 
merely one element in a highly variegated existence. No doubt 
we might advantageously imitate our neighbors by insisting on 
more expert school management, by strengthening somewhat 
our grip upon our students, and above all by making the award of 
diplomas depend in some degree on the successful performance 
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of school duties. In a community where public instruction is 
directed by a committee chosen by parents, who in turn are 
controlled by their children, we have a kind of indirect educa- 
tional self-government which makes strict standards impossible. 
Fortunately there are some American cities to which this criti- 
cism no longer applies; but those towns are few indeed in which 
the general administration is in the hands of the really compe- 
tent. If, however, it came to an absolute choice between our 
happy-go-lucky method—with the abundant opportunity it 
affords our children for wholesome exercise, play, spontaneity, 
and varied experience—and the scholastic sweat-shop of the 
Europeans—with its renunciation of so much that makes child- 
hood worth living—we might well prefer our backwardness to 
a proficiency bought at such a price. 

Another reason for the quicker progress of the foreign pupil 
is the greater inducement offered him to study. There is no 
doubt that our children are as intelligent as those of other 
nations. In organizing a concert, a dramatic performance, a 
magazine—in fact, in any task that does not fall within the 
scope of school routine, the young American is the equal of 
any boy on earth; in resourcefulness and enterprise it would be 
hard to match him. Only when he turns to prescribed study 
does he show himself a drone. And why? Because he sees 
nothing to be gained by application. Under our ordinary 
administration nothing but death can prevent him from getting 
his diploma; and the promises of the joy of superior enlighten- 
ment, of enhanced civic usefulness, of higher social prestige 
are to him not only vague and unsubstantial, but contrary to 
everyday experience. Who are the men that tower above their 
fellows in the columns of the newspapers? They are for the 
most part the untutored geniuses whose education went little if 
at all beyond the red schoolhouse. All the talk about the advan- 
tages of learning is, like the stories of storks and Santa Claus, 
only a part of the well-meaning fiction with which grown-up 
folks try to blind their offspring to the realities of life. Our boy 
good-naturedly studies a little, to oblige his parents and teachers; 
but as to really exerting himself, he very seldom thinks that 
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worth while. Not so the schoolboy in the crowded Old World. 
He knows only too well the value of scholarship; he foresees 
the cruel competition, the fierce struggle for existence, that 
await him; and he has reason to strain every nerve to attain 
that degree of proficiency which may assure him a modest live- 
lihood in the career that fate has marked out for him. As 
America fills up, as the opportunities for money-making without 
capital decrease, as the requirements in the performance of all 
labor advance, the value, the necessity of special training and of 
general discipline will become more and more apparent; and 
some day the American boy’s outlook upon the future may be as 
clear and calculating as that of his European brother. May that 
day be slow to come! 

The third and least important cause, which is a direct out- 
come of the pitiless competition just mentioned, is the better 
equipment of the teacher in France and Germany. The quali- 
fications demanded of this unfortunate being—who in return 
receives starvation wages—would be likely to debar 99 per cent. 
of the secondary-school instructors in America. But are all these 
requirements really conducive to the welfare of the pupils? No, 
in large measure their only effect is to reduce the host of candi- 
dates. A long training in Romance philology, with original 
investigation of some topic in Old French or Provengal, does 
not perceptibly increase the efficiency of a teacher of elementary 
French, nor is it necessary even for an adequate presentation of 
modern French literature. On the other hand, the absolute 
requirement of a thorough practical knowledge—obtained in 
part by at least a year’s residence abroad—of the language to 
be taught is one that we shall do well gradually to adopt. There 
is nothing more essential to the teacher than the confidence that 
springs from complete mastery of his subject. When his chief 
preoccupation in the classroom is not to impart what he knows, 
but to conceal what he does not know, the value of his labor is 
questionable. A very gratifying improvement in this respect 
has occurred in American schools in the last quarter of a cen- 
tury; in another twenty-five years, at the same rate of progress, 
the standard for high-school teachers of foreign languages in 
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our principal cities will not be inferior, in the really important 
things, to that maintained in France and Germany. And this 
increased equipment need not be accompanied by any diminution 
of human sympathy. 

In addition to these three very patent reasons for the com- 
paratively slow advance of our children, there is a fourth, which 
has not been set forth until recently, and even now does not 
receive the consideration it deserves. The difficulties of English 
spelling are in themselves enough to account for the whole defi- 
ciency under discussion. They have been, during the past year 
or two, so often and so well set before the public that there is no 
need of expatiating on the subject now. There seems to be no 
doubt that our children spend two or three years in learning— 
or rather in trying to learn—to spell. For French and espe- 
cially for German children this process is much easier, owing to 
the more logical character of the orthography; in actual time 
spent, it is safe to assume that English and American pupils 
labor under a handicap of at least a year. But there is a disad- 
vantage worse even than the loss of time—a drawback so 
serious as to impair the efficiency of all school work. It has 
been admirably stated by an Associate City Superintendent of 
Schools in New York: 

Next to learning by imitation, the child must be taught to learn by asso- 
ciation and analogy. He develops strength of mind by the exercise of judg- 
ment. He must reason from known facts in the solution of his little prob- 
lems. If he comes to a new printed word and halts, the teacher asks him to 
think of the oral word fo~ which it stands. Having learned that puff and 
muff stand for well-known oral words, he is staggered at rough and enough, 
frequently used in conversation. Having learned that these characters stand 
for well-known spoken words which he wrote ruff and enuff from his knowl- 
edge of puff and muff, he is again confused when the teacher tells him that 
dough is the spelling of the well-known word his mother uses when speaking 
about bread-making, and that cough stands for the malady so prevalent in 
the nursery during winter time. 

The stage of the child’s tuition during which all the similar incongrui- 
ties of our spelling must be mastered, occupies many years of school life, 
and the process has well-nigh produced a disbelief in reason as a means of 
learning, and a total lack of confidence in inference. The result of falling 
into absurd and ridiculous situations through the exercise of his judgment, 
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appears in a hesitancy or fear of drawing any inferences upon data relating 
to other fields of knowledge. The child has lost faith in his own conclusions 
with respect to problems in arithmetic, biology, geography, history, etc. To 
what extent of subject-matter and time the school child has suffered irrep- 
arable loss, by failure to acquire confidence in the exercise of his judgment 
as a result of his early stultification during the process of learning to master 
the spelling of common words, may never be determined. 


When we consider these four drawbacks—the lack of suffi- 
cient authority and competence on the part of the school manage- 
ment, the absence of any strong incentive to study, the 
inadequate training of teachers, and the stultifying effect of our 
eccentric spelling—far from wondering at the backwardness of 
our boys and girls, we may feel a justifiable pride that they are 
no farther behind, and we may conclude that both they and their 
instructors must be made of superior stuff to achieve anything 
at all. It is therefore apparent that a comparison of the results 
obtained in any one field of knowledge in our country should 
not, in fairness, be made with the work done in that same line 
abroad, but rather with the product in other branches at home; 
and a just estimate of the value of our modern language teach- 
ing can be reached only by setting it beside the instruction given 
in other departments here in America. 

Such a comparison can never be made with objective exact- 
ness: it must express itself in terms of individual opinion based 
on observation. And inasmuch as one’s judgment derives its 
value largely from the scope of the investigation on which it is 
founded, it may not be inexpedient to set forth the personal 
views of one who has had opportunities to study the question 
from the standpoint of a college instructor in elementary French 
and German, from the comprehensive experience of a director 
of all the modern language instruction in the public schools of a 
large city, and finally in the capacity of chairman of the 
Romance department in a great university. In school and 
college alike one significant fact constantly obtrudes itself— 
namely, that the previously mentioned denial of the worth of all 
foregoing instruction in a subject—constantly on the lips of 
modern language teachers—is seldom or never heard from the 
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mouth of an instructor in classics or mathematics. In these 
older topics one often hears, to be sure, complaint and impatient 
criticism; but only in very exceptional cases does the work done 
under a predecessor appear wholly fruitless. The steps may be 
slow, but they are sure; at each promotion the scholar has 
added a definite acquisition to his sum of knowledge. In the 
other new subjects, however—such as “science,” history, and 
English composition—the efforts seem, judging from such 
comments as one may gather in the course of years, to be fully as 
futile as in French and German. An eminent professor in a 
scientific school has been heard to declare that he would rather 
have, as advanced students of applied science, men who had 
devoted themselves to Latin than those who had spent their 
time on scientific studies; and his voice is one of many. College 
instructors in English composition are sometimes heard to regret 
that their pupils ever tried to write English at school. It 
appears to be the unanimous opinion of college professors of 
modern languages that their best pupils are those whose school 
years were given mostly to Greek and Latin, while their poorest 
are those in whose previous curriculum French or German or 
“science” was the principal factor. On the other hand, the boy 
from a good classical school finds that his college Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics are the natural continuation of what he has 
already acquired; and his instructor, with no great upsetting or 
reviewing, simply takes him on from the point he has reached 
under the guidance of his former teacher. 

It would seem, then, if our data and inferences are correct, 
that Latin, Greek, and mathematics are so taught as to. allow 
but little waste in the passage from one teacher to another, while 
in other subjects the apparent or real loss is most discouraging. 
Furthermore, school study of the classics furnishes not only an 
excellent basis for further work along the same line, but also 
the best foundation for studies of a different character; while 
modern language courses, in common with “science” and some 
other topics, far from fitting a pupil to take up new branches of 
study, do not adequately prepare him to continue what he has 
begun. It is likely enough that French and German, as taught 
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today, are more effective than most of the other new studies, 
but they are still vastly inferior to the classics. And inasmuch as 
the modern tongues to a considerable extent have replaced Greek 
and Latin in the secondary-school curriculum and in the ordi- 
nary college training, we cannot regard any instruction in them 
as satisfactory which does not produce results comparable to 
those derived from the study of the old humanities. 

Is the inferiority of the modern to the ancient languages, 
as a means of mental discipline, inherent in these tongues, or 
does it arise from causes that can be overcome? A priori it is 
not obvious why German, for instance, should not furnish nearly 
as good an instrument for training the attention, the reason, and 
the memory, as Latin. Moreover, long-continued search does 
reveal some exceptional instances in which French and German 
have in fact been made to bear most gratifying fruit. For it 
must be understood that in all that has preceded we have been 
considering the general average, and not the unusual specific 
case. Until we have, then, conclusive evidence to the contrary, 
we may proceed on the assumption that the modern languages 
can be used to good purpose in education. What we need to do 


first of all is to discover the obstacles that have hitherto pre- 
vented success. 


From time immemorial until our own generation the funda- 
mental discipline of educated men throughout the civilized world 
has been derived from Latin and Greek, with more or less 
admixture of mathematics. The great writers, the imposing 
figures in history, the mighty scholars of every type have formed 
their intelligence on the classics; all that we revere in the intel- 
lectual past derives from that abundant source. The majestic 
tradition of classic study gives to the old humanities a dignity 
that newer branches of learning can never attain, unless it be 
after many centuries of like achievement. In the far-distant 
future we may picture a time when French and German will be 
invested with the glory of ancient and perennial success; but that 
thought affords us no present help, save the gift of an ideal 
toward which our efforts may converge, a faith that may 
brighten the hours of discouragement. Under the conditions 
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that face us today we cannot hope that either pupils or teachers 
will approach our modern tongues in a spirit of reverence com- 
parable to that which properly hallows the study of Greek and 
Latin. We must respect our subjects; we must, if we can, make 
our students respect them; but that respect will at best fall far 
short of veneration. Hitherto the living languages have not 
enjoyed even the moderate consideration that justly belongs to 
them; and the slight esteem in which they have been held is due 
mainly to the short-sighted policy of pedagogues who have too 
often sacrificed the substantial to the showy, the facile, and the 
frivolous. If we wish others to take us seriously, if our pupils 
are to devote sober attention to our instruction, we must set a 
high standard for ourselves. No magisterial airs will help us, 
no lectures or upbraidings: what we need is, in the first place, a 
thorough and ever-increasing knowledge of the matter we are to 
teach, and, secondly, a wise earnestness that is satisfied with 
nothing less than the real intellectual development of our 
scholars. 

On this score, then—the honor in which our department of 
learning is held—we cannot, for long ages, equal the classics; 
but we can distinctly improve our present position. And we 
have an advantage which, if rightly used, may offset the lack of 
time-sanctioned regard: I mean the attractiveness born of 
actuality. If German, French, and Spanish cannot be revered, 
let them benefit by that affection which the youthful mind 
instinctively bestows on all that is alive. Let the learner realize 
that in studying a foreign tongue he is penetrating the life, the 
thought, the feeling of real people—people who are like himself 
in most things but interestingly divergent in others. Let him 
be led to compare the effects of different material environment, 
dissimilar national traditions, contrary ideas of beauty, various 
methods of utilizing words for the expression of what is in the 
mind. Nothing is more fascinating than such comparisons and 
contrasts, affording as they do ever longer and deeper glimpses 
into a world so near yet so remote from our ken. Few things, 
on the other hand, can be made more tiresome, if imparted in 
formal lectures, with an appalling apparatus of specimens, charts, 
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and wall-pictures of cheap and hideous design. The pupil must 
be aroused to see things for himself; his curiosity must be 
awakened by an incidental explanation, a casual remark, a timely 
anecdote. Tact, insight, and overflowing fulness of information 
must be the teacher’s stock in trade. Even a comparison of 
grammatical forms and constructions can be made of absorbing 
interest, if not carried too far: a revelation of the manifold 
ways in which human ingenuity uses speech, combined with a 
discussion of the relative merits of a foreign and a correspond- 
ing English idiom or inflection, may impress the facts indelibly 
on the hearer’s memory, while kindling his desire for further 
knowledge. Such study has the additional advantage of impart- 
ing to the child an understanding of the real structure of Eng- 
lish, of which he is likely, otherwise, to remain in eternal igno- 
rance. Moreover, in languages that offer such a wide range of 
choice, the reading can be so selected that the subject-matter 
itself shall be an inducement to continued effort. Short stories 
of adventure, devoid of mawkish sentimentality, are most pleas- 
ing to the young beginner. Longer and more diversified works 
attract the student who is older or more advanced. Poetry, 
judiciously administered, may serve to train the ear, to 
cultivate the sense of beauty, to reveal the latent harmo- 
nies of language; and verse of the right kind, rightly pre- 
sented, will appeal to the average girl or boy. The pieces 
chosen should not be too childish; children relish literature, 
especially poetry, that is a little above them, but look down with 
speechless scorn on that which lies in the least beneath their level. 
Furthermore, teachers should not forget that poetry is a kind 
of music; it is intended not merely for the mind, but for the 
hearing. The reason why verse, particularly French verse, is so 
little and in general so unsuccessfully used in the schoolroom is 
that very few instructors know how to read it. The real 
rhythm, the proper intonation can be acquired only by close and 
patient imitation of a native elocutionist. The teacher who does 
not possess the art does well, until he masters it, to avoid the 
Castalian spring; and he who does possess it should habitually 
do the “reading aloud” himself, instead of compelling his pupils 
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to murder the verse. Only after the learner has heard the poem 
many times should he be allowed to attempt it. 

One reason why the living tongues are relegated to a lower 
plane than Greek and Latin is that people—including scholars 
and teachers—harbor a totally false conception of their diffi- 
culty. Our modern languages are fully as hard as the ancient, 
and require to be studied just as industriously. I do not believe 
there is or ever was a language more difficult to acquire than 
French; most of us can name worthy persons who have been 
assiduously struggling with it from childhood to mature age, 
and do not know it now: yet it is treated as something that any- 
one can pick up offhand. When I thus compare the old and the 
new tongues, I have in mind, of course, the degree and kind of 
attainment that is expected in each. If we were as careful of 
Latin pronunciation as we try to be of French, if we compelled 
our pupils to talk Greek, as we labor to make them speak Ger- 
man, the comparison might result differently ; but even then the 
balance, in my opinion, would be not far from even. The 
obstacles to proficiency in the classics are more apparent than 
real, and they present themselves most conspicuously at the out- 
set. The inflections seem formidable, but, if attacked at the age 
when memory is good, are soon mastered; and the very abun- 
dance of forms, with definite rules for the use of each, removes 
in great measure the endless and desperately intricate syntactical 
problems that beset the student of French. The copiousness of 
Latin and Greek grammar, for a scholar who really learns the 
language, is an advantage rather than a drawback: in a book of 
moderate compass he has all that he needs to know, every 
emergency is foreseen, every construction has its formula; a 
French grammar of equal size makes no provision for three- 
quarters of the puzzles that an ordinary student encounters. 
Aside from the difference in the inherent difficulty of languages, 
there is a great divergence in the adequacy of textbooks. The 
classics have been studied so long and so well, and the field they 
cover is so definite and so restricted, that they are furnished 
with an equipment which the modern tongues can probably 
never rival. The completeness, the accuracy of a Latin lexicon 
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or a Latin grammar may well fill us with envy. When I look 
up a strange word in a Latin dictionary, I do so with the firm 
belief that I shall find it, and my faith is nearly always 
rewarded; but when I come upon an unknown term in French, 
I turn to Littré or the Nouveau Dictionnaire with a dishearten- 
ing apprehension that it will not be there, and my foreboding 
is usually justified. The same thing is true of grammars and of 
textbooks generally. The task of the Greek or Latin teacher, 
compared to ours, is an easy one; and so is that of the pupil, 
if the learning of a given definite amount of Latin be compared 
with the acquisition of the same amount of French. It is an 
incalculable advantage to a language to appear harder than it 
is: both scholar and instructor approach the study seriously, 
school-boards allow adequate provision of time and_ books, 
parents are contented to have their children work hard. and the 
satisfaction of achievement is multiplied fourfold. French stag- 
gers under the fearful burden of apparent easiness. The alphabet 
is identical with ours, although the letters all stand for differ- 
ent sounds; a large part of the vocabulary is spelled like Eng- 
lish, although the meaning of the words is hardly ever exactly 
the same. The superficial resemblances impress the learner; 
the fundamental distinctions he ignores. It takes him four 
years or so—if he keeps on that long—to convince himself that 
French really demands application, and then he awakens to the 
fact that he has not been learning the language at all. What he 
has been learning is a sort of pidjin-English made up of Eng- 
lish substitutes for French sounds and English transliterations 
of French words, arranged in such fashion as to signify nothing 
in any tongue that man ever spoke. In fact, he has never 
expected his text to mean anything, French being, in his concep- 
tion, a kind of speech in which people talk a great deal without 
ever saying anything in particular. Let us consider an ordinary 
university class in French literature, made up of students of 
average ability, who have had, for the most part, some four 
years of French, usually three at school and one in college: it is 
safe to say that of these boys, at the beginning of the year, not 
more than one in ten can read a page of easy French under- 
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standingly. They think they understand it, while in reality they 
miss the point of nearly every significant sentence they read. 
When such pupils are once awakened from their delusion, if 
they are not too discouraged to continue at all, they are ready to 
make good progress, having realized at last that their slipshod 
ways have led to naught. Unhappily few reach the Socratic 
stage of knowing that they know nothing; and parents and school 
authorities are not likely to suspect the truth. German has the 
ood fortune to seem rather hard, though not so hard as Greek 


and Latin: it has a queer-looking alphabet, and the beginner is 
obliged to memorize a good many declensions. The result is 
that German, in general, is much better studied and better taught, 
in secondary schools, than French, and a more substantial knowl- 
edge is attained. Anyone who has given elementary instruction, in 
school and college, in both these languages, can testify that 
German is twice as satisfactory to teach as French, the reason 


g, no doubt, that the former language looks a great deal 
harder while it is in reality considerably easier. What are we 
to do about it? We can hardly erect scarecrows along the path 
of the French pupil. We can, however, refrain from distorting 
the truth; we can insist upon accuracy from the start, in pro- 
nunciation, in comprehension, in inflection, in construction; we 
can refuse to be satisfied with approximations and meaningless 
guesses. The whole tendency of French instruction has been to 
disguise its difficulty; to represent the subject as one in which 
serious exertion is unnecessary—a thing that can be caught by 
intuition; to grade the progress and conceal the obstacles so 
adroitly that the learner shall never be aware of them. The 
object of this disingenuous policy has no doubt been to induce 
children to study French; its effect has been the opposite, for 
while it may often have led pupils to elect French as a part of 
their programme, it has uniformly deterred them from studying 
it. 


being 


In the case of a branch of scholarship so recently developed it 
is natural that there should be no underlying uniformity of 
purpose; and that, presumably, is why our efforts are so 
scattering, so unfocused. If we had a clear conception of what 
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we are teaching a language for, we should be more likely to 
concentrate our forces and thus avoid the waste incident to 
unsystematic endeavor. Why, in fact, is it worth while to teach 
or to study French or German? How many of us can answer 
that question? How many have so much as asked it? The 
first and most obvious answer, the one given in three cases out 
of four, is that we teach French and German in order that our 
pupils may know these languages, because it is a pleasant and 
useful thing to know them. And if we inquire further in what 
this pleasure and this utility consist, either we receive no response 
at all or we are told that it is delightful to converse with 
foreigners and profitable to be able to conduct foreign 
business correspondence. By this time it must be obvious that 
we are on the wrong tack. How many of our pupils, unless 
they have enjoyed exceptional advantages, can speak French to 
a Frenchman with anything like pleasure to either party? How 
many ever secure positions as foreign business correspondents 
through the training that we give them? No: if this is our 
object, we must confess that our instruction is a gigantic fail- 
ure. And even if we succeeded, the end attained would be insig- 
nificant in proportion to the expenditure of time and _ labor. 
Only a tiny fraction of those who study French will ever go 
abroad or have frequent opportunity to display their skill at 
home ; and if all those who study German are to become commer- 
cial correspondents, that profession will have to expand a thou- 
sand fold. It is just such frivolous and inane statements as those 
cited, and the thoughtlessness from which they spring, that have 
prevented our subjects from winning the esteem of the com- 
munity. If our branch of learning has no better claim to cen- 
sideration, it is not worthy of a place in any public-school 
curriculum. 

Let us look at the matter from another side. The modern 
tongues have been introduced into schools and colleges mainly 
as a partial or total substitute for the classics. Now, as I have 
said before, it is through the classics that the man of European 
stock, from ancient times almost until our own day, has received 
his mental discipline: it is they that have taught him how to 
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observe, how to discriminate, how to reason, how to remember ; 
they have afforded practice in analysis and synthesis; they have 
cultivated the taste and broadened the horizon. It is they that 
have given man the intellectual power to cope with any prob- 
lem that may confront him; it is they that have made him an 
educated being. Among the other topics that our children 
study, mathematics stand forth as affording a part, but only a 
part, of the necessary discipline: they teach concentration and 
accuracy, but not much more; and there is no indication that 
mathematical study will increase as Greek and Latin dwindle. 
Natural science and the host of minor subjects recently adopted, 
while they impart interesting and sometimes valuable informa- 
tion, furnish none of the requisite training. It is to modern 
languages that we must look for the shaping of that strong, 
versatile, well-rounded intelligence without which civilized 
man will relapse into barbarism. Perhaps, in spite of the best 
endeavor, French and German will prove inadequate means; if 
they do, either the classics must be restored or another discipline 
must be found, else our race will degenerate. At all events we 
must see to it that they have a fair trial. We have a duty and a 
glorious opportunity. Our object must be the discipline of the 
mind, the training of observation, judgment, and memory, the 
development of esthetic discrimination and enjoyment, the 
opening of a wider outlook on the world, the cultivation of a 
love of good reading. If we strive with all our might for these 
things, we shall soon find, I am sure, that our own work will 
assume a new dignity, our pupils wili face their books with a 
better spirit, our department will deserve and win a respect 
which it has never enjoyed before; and, lastly—as a by-product, 
so to speak—our scholars will learn a great deal more French’ 
and German than they ever acquired when the mastery of these 
languages was our sole ideal. 

The long vogue of the classics has given them more than 
an exalted position and a superior array of textbooks; it has 
provided them with a consistent, effective, and long-tried sys- 
tem of instruction. In our groping we may find a guide in the 
traditional practices of our elder conipanion; or, to speak con- 
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cretely, the French teacher may learn something by occasionally 
looking in upon his Latin colleague next door. It cannot be 
repeated too often that Latin instruction has been a success; for 
a thousand years or so it has been the one conspicuous success 
in the field of education. Our successes are still before us. A 
modestly receptive frame of mind is the appropriate one for us 
when we are face to face with classical practices. When the 
living tongues first began to supersede the ancient in our 
schools, their advent was accompanied by a spirit of enthusiastic 
innovation similar to that which quickened the Romantic move- 
ment in art. There was the same talk of bursting narrow 
bonds, discarding outworn tradition, and returning to nature. 
The Romantic ebullition soon subsided, leaving, however, some 
permanent and beneficial mementos of its passage. So it has 
been with the Romantic period of linguistic pedagogy: the 
excitetnent is calmed, the extravagant claims of iconoclasts are 
exploded, the revolutionary spirit has abated, the allurements 
of the new no longer blind us to the abiding worth of the old. 
Something, however, we have gained: the conviction that 
language is a thing alive and that its inherent interest must be 
utilized as the best incentive to study. Our experience has 
profited our classical brethren as well as ourselves; and if we 
examine their policy today, we shall see that while it has suf- 
fered no fundamental alteration, it has grafted upon itself some 
of the fruits of neo-linguistic theorizing. It has not, however, 
fallen into the error of believing that all difficulties can be 
solved by a formula—that will-o’-the-wisp which has led us 
on such mad chases. The idea that there is a pedagogic 
panacea, a sovereign method that can make everything right, is 
a fallacy that we have now well-nigh outgrown, although it still 
smolders, and sometimes crops up where one would least expect 
it. A few years ago I received a visit from a Japanese pro- 
fessor, an eminently learned and practical man, who was travel- 
ing around the world on a quest for the one sovereign method 
of teaching a foreign language. It seems that in Japanese 
schools the children have English, if I remember aright, six 
hours a week for ten years, but seldom learn enough to be of 
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material use. The authorities—trusting that the western world, 
which had been in the business a good while, had found the 
right formula—sent my visitor on his mission. I described to 
him all the methods I knew—the “natural,” the “‘direct,’’ the 
“cumulative,” the “categorical,” all that had ever been written 
with a capital /—but I soon found that he knew them as well 
as I did, and had tried them all. “Have you devised nothing 
better?’ he asked. “Nothing,” I admitted; “haven’t you dis- 
covered a way?” “None,” said he. And we parted, sadder but 
no wiser than before. East and West may put their heads 
together: the precious formula will never come. This the Latins 
seem to have known all along, although there was a time when 
they, too, were a little dazzled by Friar Tuck’s lantern. 

But Latin tradition possesses something besides the negative 
virtue of skepticism. It has the very positive merit of doing 
one thing at a time and doing that thoroughly; of building only 
on a firm foundation; of never stepping forward until the 
present foothold is secure. That, with a fitting sense of the 
dignity of the subject taught, and an unquestioning faith in the 
utility of every part of it, is the most valuable lesson that our 
classical colleagues can teach us. In our eagerness to hurry on 
to the things that seem practical and interesting, we almost 
invariably neglect those prosaic fundamentals without which 
there can be no real progress—nor even genuine, sustained 
interest, because there is no understanding. The inflections of 
verbs, the use of pronominal forms, the significance of tenses 
and moods, the meaning of connectives afford the indispensable 
clue to the foreign sentence: to proceed without them is as 
futile as to engage on mathematical operations with no knowl- 
edge of the signs of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. The attitude of the average schoolboy confronted 
with a French sentence is that which a person unacquainted 
with the plus-mark might assume toward the formula a+b. 
“It is something about a and b,” he says, “ but what a has to do 
with b I cannot tell.” It is just this knowledge of the relations 
of words and clauses that is all-important in the comprehension 
of a foreign tongue. We must look out for the plus and 
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minus symbols, and we must realize that the thorough mastery 
of them requires much time, drill, and patient repetition. It 
does not follow that the first two or three years of study should 
be nothing but a dull grind: the very practice in conjugation 
and syntax can be interestingly diversified, illustrated by attract- 
ive texts; the ingenuity of pupils may be aroused in devising 
new variations and in executing manifold imitations of model 
constructions. Furthermore, a considerable amount of fairly 
rapid sight-reading or translation, done at first mainly by the 
instructor, may be introduced, as a relief and a stimulus, from 
the very start. The exhilarating exercise of swift reading 
should never be abandoned; but we should avoid the almost 
universal mistake of making all translations rapid and super- 
ficial. Here is one of the chief causes of our failure. For 
several years, bdth in school and in college, a given portion of 
text should be minutely analyzed and parsed. In no other way 
can pupils be made to heed the really essential things; in no 
other way can the belief be hammered into them that the 
foreign writer actually means something, and that his words, 
when turned into English, must invariably make sense. 


Our young school-children need constant oversight. They 
are often left too much to their own devices. For instance, 


after they have had a few lessons in grammar, a bit of German 
is assigned to them to translate at home. This is a task for 
which they are totally unfit. To ask them to do it is to put upon 
them the work that belongs to the teacher. For a long time, 
all, or nearly all, the new reading or translation should be done 
in the classroom, and the pupil’s home lesson should be a 
review. The same thing is true of grammar: very few chil- 
dren are capable of assimilating linguistic principles from a 
book until the rules and examples have been carefully expounded 
by the living voice. The bane of much of our instruction is 
that the master does not teach—he “hears lessons.” Vigilant 
watch must be kept, also, to prevent the child from falling into 
error through ignorance of English. This applies not only to 
the interpretation of grammatical statements, but likewise, and 
still more, to the translation of foreign texts. It is impossible, 
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without the closest and most sympathetic attention, to imagine 
what idea a common English word may suggest to the youthful 
mind. I remember that in a class which I was visiting a little 
girl translated the German schlau by pretty. Her teacher cor- 
rected, rebuked, and passed on. Wondering how the child got 
such a notion, I turned to the vocabulary of the reader,;and there 
I found the definition, schlau=cunning. The only meaning 
that this child, or almost any American of her years, ever 
attached to cunning was pretty. <A large proportion of the 
faulty translation that so vexes teachers is due merely to lack 
of familiarity with English words; and for this the child is 
seldom to blame. The difficulty is increased in the case of boys 
and girls of foreign parentage who have no native language at 
all. In the evening high schools of Boston I have met many 
a youth of eighteen or twenty who scarcely had the gift of 
human speech: his parents, perhaps, spoke only German, the 
school teachers had spoken only English, and he had never 
learned either tongue well enough to do anything but express 
the most rudimentary concepts. Such pupils naturally demand 
special treatment and unwearying patience. 

In our field of education, more, perhaps, than in any other, 
the attempt has been made to fit the same coat upon all comers: 
sometimes the infant has been smothered in the pedagogic rai- 
ment of the grown-up; oftener the adult has been all too scantily 
clad in the educational dress of babyhood. It seems self-evident 
—but it obviously needs to be repeated many times—that the 
method best suited to one age not only may be, but must be, ill 
adapted to another; that a course which is natural to the child 
must be unnatural to the man. Some general principles the 
pedagogue should always bear in mind; but the application of 
them, the method itself, should vary with perfect freedom 
according to the age, antecedents, and ability of the scholars. 
It should vary, also, in accordance with the character and com- 
petence of the master. Few spectacles are more painful than 
that of a teacher conscientiously endeavoring to pursue a course 
for which he is by nature or training unfit. Everyone 
who adopts the pedagogic profession should strive to 
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qualify himself to pattern his instruction after any rational sys- 
tem that may be required; but every born teacher will develop 
out of the system adopted a way of his own. 

If a language is to seem alive it must be read aloud and 
spoken. And here we meet the greatest of the permanent and 
unavoidable obstacles in our field of instruction—the difficulty 
of pronunciation. Here again the French teacher has a harder 
task than the German: firstly, because the French sounds and 
intonations are more remote from American habits, secondly, 
because the standard exacted by the French ear is higher than 
that demanded by the German, and thirdly, because proficiency 
in German pronunciation is often facilitated by the presence of 
many pupils of German extraction. I shall therefore consider 
primarily the French side of the problem, although the general 
principles involved belong equally to German. It is well to accept 
once for all the fact that French pronunciation is hard and 
requires a vast amount of intelligent teaching and patient exercise. 
Almost invariably it is slighted. In bad schools it is scarcely 
taught at all, the teacher expecting that scholars will “pick it 
up”’—heaven knows where. Hosts of boys are sent up to 
college who do not even know that the s at the end of plural 
nouns is silent. For such pupils French is no living language— 
it can hardly be a language at all. Other teachers, more con- 
scientious, waste a great deal of time in hearing pupils read 
aloud without ever having taught them how to read. Such 
reading merely confirms them in their bad habits. The com- 
monest mistake consists in offering only a brief (and generally 
incorrect) exposition of principles at the first lesson and then 
trusting to subsequent occasional directions and a large amount 
of uncorrected reading. There is only one time to learn to pro- 
nounce, and that is at the very beginning: if scholars do not pro- 
nounce right, they will pronounce wrong; and when they have 
pronounced wrong for some months they are generally incur- 
able. Not only do they take no pleasure in their work, feeling 
that what they acquire is a mere sham, but they are afraid to 
open their mouths to utter a French sound; if they want to ask 
the meaning of a French word, they do not dare to speak, 
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because they cannot pronounce it. The bogy of French pro- 
nunciation cannot be dodged; it must be conquered. Now, many 
American teachers who know this full well, and are anxious to 
do their duty, have not the courage to undertake the task, being 
conscious that their own pronunciation is imperfect. Of course 
an instructor should embrace every opportunity to prepare him- 
self for his business in every way, and in this respect more than 
any other; but the idea that a teacher not to the manner born 
is unfit to impart a good pronunciation is a delusion as harmful 
as it is natural. The best results I have ever seen achieved in 
French pronunciation, with large classes of schoolboys, were 
obtained by an elderly American gentleman whose own accent, 
though carefully acquired, was not that of a Parisian. I 
am not sure that he had ever been abroad. But he taught pro- 
nunciation with the same seriousness and thoroughness with 
which he taught grammar, composition, or translation; 
he never would let a class go until every member of it pro- 
nounced as well as he did; and while his pronunciation was far 
from satisfactory to himself, it was admirable in the mouth of 
a pupil. Indeed, on the general question whether a Frenchman 
or an American is the better teacher of French pronunciation, 
there may well be a difference of opinion. There are advan- 
tages on both sides. The Frenchman has confidence in himself, 
and this confidence is shared by his scholars, who feel sure that 
they are getting the real thing; this is worth much. On the 
other hand, the American knows the difficulties that are to be 
overcome: if he has succeeded in consciously acquiring an abso- 
lutely good accent, he is obviously in a position to show others 
how to do it; if he has not, his pronunciation, moderately good 
but less foreign than that of the foreigner, is less discourag- 
ing to his pupils and more readily imitated by them. 

Of whatever race the master be, he should not be satisfied 
with English substitutes for French sounds. Usually there is 
no attempt made to teach any French sound but wu and the four 
nasal vowels; all the rest are unquestioningly replaced by the 
English vowels and consonants that most nearly resemble them, 
although both teachers and pupils may be haunted by the con- 
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sciousness that they are really pronouncing English and not 
French at all. Especial pains should be taken to appropriate 
some kind of French r; the r, may, indeed, be regarded as the 
central feature in the acquisition of any foreign language by 
an English-speaking person. Perhaps the most striking and 
characteristic element of a spoken tongue—the one by which 
we guess the nationality of a stranger without understanding 
a word he says—is intonation, the varied sequence of pitch; 
and that is seldom even mentioned in schools. Every language 
has its familiar inflections; these should be taught as carefully 
as the individual sounds. Very helpful is a set of phrases pro- 
vided with a musical notation of pitch and time. For the proper 
study of the single vowels and consonants a phonetic alphabet is 
very desirable; without it the beginner, unless he be provided 
with a phonograph, cannot practice by himself and is helpless 
the moment he leaves his teacher. 

With a full consciousness of what is before him, with a 
definite, systematic plan of campaign, with such help as may be 
needed in the way of alphabet and music, the instructor should 
first drill his class long and carefully in single sounds, then in 
syllables, then in words, and finally in sentences—always taking 
care that his pupils hear more of his own correct pronunciation 
than of the faulty utterance of their comrades. Sound, syllable, 
word, or phrase should be spoken by the learner immediately 
after the master, before the auditory impression has become 
blurred. If this initial practice is faithfully and rightly con- 
ducted, the subsequent training—and there must be much of it 
throughout the course—will be interesting and comparatively 
easy. Then both teacher and pupil will have the satisfaction of 
at least striving to attain genuine French and German. The 
schoolboy’s diffidence—his unwillingness to hear his own voice 
attempting the strange tongue—will vanish; a sense of mastery 
will replace his distrust. Then, and then only, will the modern 
languages come into their own; not until then can we answer 
the question whether modern language teaching is a failure. 


THE STUDY OF EXPERIMENTAL PEDAGOGY IN 
GERMANY 
SECOND ARTICLE* 


PROFESSOR HERMANN SCHWARZ 
Halle, Saxony 


The first group of experimental pedagogical investigations 
deals with the formal side of school instruction. Ought instruc- 
tion to be given in full-hour lessons or in shorter ones? That 
is to say, should there be an intermission between the recitations? 
In what order are the easier and more difficult studies to be dis- 
tributed over the school day, and which studies are after all to 
be called difficult? How much time should be used in daily 
instruction, and is it advisable to extend the work into the free 
time of the pupil by giving him oral and written tasks for home- 
work ? 

These questions came up at the moment when people learned 
to look upon the mental activity of the pupil as an expenditure 
of energy, of psycho-physical force. The latter thought is a 
new and important idea, by means of which modern pedagogy 
enlarges in a humane way its didactic principles of instruction. 

As is well known, the pupil was in former years considered 
a mere receptacle for all kinds of knowledge. Modern instruc- 
tion, on the contrary, tries to develop in the most intensive 
way the self-activity of the pupil. The manifold processes of 
the pupil’s perception, apperception, and judgment must support 
and penetrate each other. The teacher’s question must not only 
draw upon the memory, but it must arouse and set these mental 
processes free. In this sense one teaches today in a way which 
develops, and in this consists the art of the teacher. 

Let us turn now to the pupil. It is impossible for him to 
arouse this logical activity out of nothing. Every mind which 
is mentally active is at work. It expends psychical energy. 


? The first article in this series appeared in the School Review, January, 1907. 
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Psychical energy when concentrated becomes attention. Every 
logical activity presupposes that its object is grasped by means 
of attention. Let us take an example: Mental activity, with 
its living organization of perception, presentation, and thought, 
is like the machinery of a mill in which many wheels work 
ingeniously into each other. This machinery has to be driven 
by a brook. To be put in motion and to continue in motion it 
needs only the force of the water. If the activities, perception, 
presentation, and thought are to work into each other, they 
need also a source of power. The brook which drives this 
mental machinery is the psychical energy of attention. 

Our example shows how important the pedagogical treat- 
ment of attention is. This is the psychical reservoir of energy 
by which the pupil does all his mental work. This capital should 
neither be neglected nor wasted by the teacher. It should be 
used in such a way that instruction may produce the greatest 
effect while expending as little as possible of that energy. 
Therefore to the demand that instruction shall arouse this 
mental activity is added the demand for economy. With this 
idea of an instruction which elicits and strengthens mental 
activity, thought out with insight of genius by the great 
pedagogues of the past century, our century combines the ideas 
of social hygiene and humanity. Since stimulating instruction 
expends the mental strength of the pupil most intensively, it 
must be economical. Economical of what? of the psychical 
energy of the pupil which the teacher arouses in the form of 
attention. JVhy economical? Nowhere in the world can work 
be done without expending something. In our case the nervous 
force of the pupil is used up. To be more exact, the nerves are 
overloaded with worn-out particles; toxins, poisonous materials, 
causing fatigue, are created which prevent further activity of 
the nerves. Consequently it becomes a hygienic duty of the 
teacher to handle the capital of psychical energy as economically 
as possible. 

I have compared the psychical energy to the force of a brook. 
As the level of every brook changes with the season, so the 
degree of psychical energy is different at different hours. The first 
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thing which the psychological teacher must know is when that 
source of strength flows more fully and when more sparingly. 
It is a fact that the quantity of it which the pupil controls, and 
which in given cases he must put into the concentrated form of 
attention, is subject to daily and yearly changes. And the 
teacher must neglect neither the daily nor the yearly fluctuations 
of psychical energy. 

In order to be able to know the amount of psychical energy 
at every moment, one must be able to measure it at every 
moment. Measuring is the most important business of the 
experimental psychologist. Measure and number make him 
master of the world of consciousness, as measure and number 
made the physicist master of the material world. Now, one can 
never measure without a unit of measurement; therefore it is 
most important to acquire some method of expressing numerically 
the different psychical activities. Upon this task the most 
ardent efforts, the best art, of the experimental psychologist is 
directed. Often it has happened that a method of measurement 
offered itself seductively which on close examination proved 
insufficient, so that the experimentor was forced to renewed 
consideration and new trials. The history of psychological 
methods of measuring is the history of human patience, but 
also of scientific victories. 

W. Stern, Privatdozent in Breslau, has suggested a very 
convenient and useful method for measuring the momentary 
states of physical energy, and W. A. Lay, Seminarlehrer in 
Karlsruhe, has employed the method extensively. They per- 
ceived that every person seemed to have his own psychical tempo. 
Whoever listens to a lecture, sees gymnastic exercises, or does 
them himself, plays the piano with somebody else, sings, or 
debates; notices soon whether the tempo of the impressions is 
agreeable to him or not. Everyone left to himself chooses in 
speaking, walking, singing, writing, etc., a tempo which is 
natural to him. In the same manner one person counts, adds, 
multiplies, reads more quickly, the other one more slowly. That 
is to say, thinking has with different persons a definite tempo. 
In the laboratory of Professor Kraepelin at Heidelberg this 
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tempo has been studied in such different occupations as count- 
ing, writing, and adding. In doing so it was found that the 
tempo remained independent of the special kind of activity. 
He who adds slowly counts and writes slowly. He who adds 
quickly keeps this quick tempo in writing and counting. Thus 
it seems to be an expression of the present actual amount of 
stored-up energy.” 

This conclusion is strengthened if we learn that the psychical 
tempo changes quite naturally in the course of a day. In such 
a change the changing state of psychic energy shows itself, and 
thereby a very simple method of measuring psychical energy is 
indicated. It is only necessary to count how often the child 
beats rhythmically three-four time at the rate best suited to him, 
in order to measure by the number of those beats the actual state 
of psychical energy. The more beats in a minute, the shorter 
consequently the duration of the measure, the more strongly 
psychical energy flows in the person. The fewer beats, the longer 
the measure, the lower the level of psychic energy. In short, beat- 
ing time measures energy as the thermometer measures tempera- 
ture. 

The above-mentioned method of examining is excellent 
because it measures psychical energy without expending it, 
because it is short, because it can take place without preparation 
at any moment. If it is employed at different times of the day, 
the tempo in which an individual beats three-four rhythm from 
hour to hour will be an exact reflection of the course of his 
mental energy. We can read it from the curve, in which the 
hours of the day are the abscissas, and the durations of the 
measures are the ordinates. 

In the main this curve keeps the same shape always, no 
matter what the mental or physical occupation happens to be 
which the experiment of time-beating interrupts. It is always 
the same characteristic M.-curve,? no matter whether we deal 
with school or vacation days. According to Lay’s school experi- 
ments, the different subjects of instruction or the intermissions 


2W. A. Lay, Experimentale Didaktik. 


Ww. Stern, Psychologie der individueller Differenzen. 
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between the recitations likewise cannot retard the wavelike 
motion. These influences work more or less upon the rising or 
falling of the curve of energy, but not upon its shape. Imme- 
diately after awakening psychic life flows rather slowly, and 
reaches only quite gradually during the hours of the forenoon 
(10-12) the maximum display of energy. Toward noon the curve 
sinks, and reaches one or two hours after dinner its minimum of 
the day, which, however, does not stand so low as the morning 
or evening minimum. The later afternoon (5-7) brings a 
second maximum, and the evening a third minimum. 

The way in which energy varies should set us to thinking. 
At present we try in the German schools more and more to put 
all “scientific” subjects into the forenoon (7-1 o'clock in sum- 
mer, 8-1 o’clock in winter), while the afternoon remains as free 
as possible, or is only reserved for technical subjects (drawing, 
gymnastics, singing). Here it is presupposed that the customary 
regular afternoon instruction from 2-4 o’clock is of very little 
use to the pupils, because they are still under the effects of 
digestion and not ready for special mental efforts. 

It is indeed true that the teaching from 2-4 o'clock in the 
afternoon is not worth a great deal. But if we examine W. A. 
Lay’s statistical tables, we find that psychical energy about 
9-10 or 12-1 o'clock in the forenoon does not stand any higher.* 
Moreover, W. A. Lay’s tested persons were under specially 
favorable conditions, for the time from 12—12:30. The people 
investigated by Lay were pedagogical students of the “Karls- 
ruher Internat’ from seventeen to nineteen years of age, who 
had to rise at 5 o'clock and were being taught from 8-12 in the 
forenoon (dinner at 12:30) and from 2-5 in the afternoon. They 
were therefore free from 12 to 12:30 and had been under instruc- 
tion only four hours. The pupils of schools in which the 
principle of forenoon instruction is carried out have had by 
this time already five hours of teaching, and they are still being 
taught at that time. Their mental energy between 12 and 1 
might stand still lower than that of Lay’s people between 2 and 
4. It is therefore all the more difficult to understand why the au- 


*In Germany people dine at 1 o’clock. 
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thorities do not put the later school-hours into the afternoon from 
4 to 6 or 5 to 7—hours worth so much more because then psy- 
chical energy reaches its second maximum—instead of working 
the brains of the already tired pupils from 12 to 1 o’clock. But , 
when people planned the continued forenoon teaching, they had 
no thought of measuring psychical energy. They considered 
more the fact that the closing of school at 12 o’clock and begin- 
ning at 2 o'clock was a hardship to the pupils of larger cities. 
Here time spent in going to school is from 20 to 40 minutes, 
They must go back and forth during the recess from 12 to 2 
o'clock, and besides find time to eat dinner. But must this hard- 
ship be replaced by a new one which, by piling up school-hours, 
causes the pupils to be victims again? 

Psychical energy not only shows hourly and daily fluctua- 
tions, but peculiar to it are many other smaller and larger oscilla- 
tions. The smallest ones are those well-known rhythmical risings 
and fallings of attention which occupy only seconds. It is 
impossible for anyone to be always attentive in the same degree. 
At one moment intense, at the next moment it yields a little, to 
concentrate again immediately afterward. If the question of the 
teacher strikes the pupil at the moment in which his attention 
is, so to speak, “not fixed,” the prompt answer will easily fail. 
“You are asleep,” says the teacher perhaps, and turns to another 
pupil. I wonder if the first pupil would not have known the 
right answer the next minute? 

More striking are the yearly fluctuations of psychical energy. 
They follow the course of a W. W. A. Lay found that the 
psychical energy of his pupils declines from March to July, then 
grows up to September, thence to decline again. In March (the 
molting season of animals) it reaches its highest, in July and 
October its lowest state. What, according to this, is there to be 
said about the plan of the South German schools that put the 
decisive promotional examinations as well as the Abiturientenex- 
amen into July—the time of the lowest state of psychical energy! 
[and what as to college-entrance examinations in June in 
America!—Ebpitor.] On July 21, 1905, a pupil of Obersekunda 
from Stuttgart, who had to pass his promotional examinations to 
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Unterprima, wrote to me: “In the afternoon we had to do the 
hardest work. At 24° Réaumur we had to translate an exceed- 
ingly difficult piece of Greek. We were all sitting in our shirt- 
sleeves, had red faces, and between the rustling of the paper we 
heard the suppressed breathing of hard thinking.” In the uni- 
versities, too, is the hint of nature neglected. There professors 
hold their lectures and the students listen to them all during July. 
At the end one feels, according to the significant expression, 
semesterkrank. The North German schools dispose much more 
rationally of the time of the lowest state of psychic energy. Here 
students have vacations in July and October. This example 
should be followed by all other educational institutions. 

We know now when the source of psychical energy flows. 
By means of this we do all mental work. Let us see now how it 
works; that is to say, how that state of intense attention works 
into which “teaching that develops mental activity” puts the pupil. 
In this state the pupil thinks logically. The working energy 
spends nervous force. The more nervous force used without 
giving the brain time to replace the poisonous waste-material, 
the more weariness shows itself. The toxin spreads out over 


the nervous system, and the consequence is that it becomes more 
and more useless in all its functions. 


From this study of the indications of fatigue it follows that 
not only the sensory, but also the motor as well as the vaso- 
motor, effects of the nerves are being diminished. The decaying 
products are carried by the blood into all the nerve-tracts. 
Numerous experiments have confirmed this conclusion. Gries- 
bach has shown that intellectual activity diminishes the sensation 
of difference in the senses. Mosso has proved that under the 
same conditions the power of the muscles—that is to say, the 
functional activity of the motor-nerves—is diminished likewise. 
Meumann found that after one of his pupils had worked at addi- 
tion for two or three hours, the pressure of the blood was so 
greatly reduced that one could almost speak of heart weakness. 

The just-named statement contradicts a widespread view. 
How frequently are people working with their minds told by 
people doing manual labor that their activity is not real work, 
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because it does not fatigue the body! And, on the other hand, 
there are still teachers who like to put between a few hours of 
hard mental labor gymnastics, singing, drawing, as “recreation 
lessons,”’ with the idea that during such mainly motor occupa- 
tions the mental freshness of the pupils will be renewed. This is 
entirely wrong. Since our nervous system is one complete 
whole, real fatigue will be felt at the same time in all fields of 
our activity. Bodily fatigue diminishes just as much mental 
force as mental work influences the strength of the muscles and 
the vaso-motor functions. ; 

Fatigue through mental (or bodily) work shows itself not a 
little in the resulting work. Quality is poor, quantity dimin- 
ishes; the time for recognition and association is prolonged, 
memory is weakened; capacity for exercise sinks; thoughts are 
turned in undesired directions; desire for work is turned into 
dislike. These mental effects must above all interest the psy- 
chological instructor. What is the use of prolonging instruc- 
tion if the pupils during the last ten or fifteen minutes have 
ceased to be able to comprehend things? The question arises 
at once: By what means can we avoid fatigue, and how can 
fatigue be recognized and dealt with? Among other things, 
the length and occupation of recess are to be considered. 

We are still considering the sensory, motor, and vaso-motor 
effect of fatigue. Here we find that which above all draws the 
attention of the social hygienist, namely, its deleterious influence 
upon the nervous system. It is evident that the health of the 
pupils must suffer if they do not sufficiently recuperate from 
that fatigue which cannot be separated from instruction. The 
statistics of school-diseases have spoken here in such distinct and 
warning tone that physicians have for some time studied the 
question of fatigue. Kraepelin,5 the specialist for nervous dis- 
eases in Heidelberg, has treated this subject and has raised it to 
a special branch of psycho-physical study. We have to thank 
him for the proof that the only really effective means for restor- 
ing strength lost by fatigue is a long and full sleep at night. Not 
food, not walking and diversions, not play or change of work, 


5 Kraepelin, Psychologische Arbeiten, 
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form the factors which actually renew strength but only sleep, 
or at least absolute rest. But what happens to school children, 
especially in the higher schools? After the mental effort in 
school a large amount of home-work is often assigned. This 
work is imposed upon an already fatigued pupil. The next 
morning the boy is taught again from early morning on; he has 
to get up before sleep, the only effective means of recuperation, 
has accomplished its work. The boy comes to school still ner- 
vously exhausted; and now instruction begins again to whip up 
his psychical energy and to drain his nervous force. This goes 
on and on, so that Kraepelin has been able to assert, that the 
greater number of school children find themselves during a 
school-day in a continual narcosis of fatigue. No wonder that 
the health of the pupils so often suffers. Anaemia, loss of 
appetite, headache, and other “school diseases’ appear. 

A reasonable pedagogical hygiene must give the children a 
full night’s sleep. In the German “Landerziehungsheim” at Ilsen- 
burg, for instance, the younger pupils are given eleven hours of 
sleep. On the whole, it seems to work better if we prolong the 
morning sleep of the pupils instead of having them go to bed 
early in the evening. At least in the case of the pedagogical 
students in Karlsruhe the state of psychical energy in the 
morning rose at once, when from September on they went to 
bed an hour later and rose an hour later. It is easily seen that it 
is doubtful whether early morning instruction is wholesome. It 
is certain that 2 o’clock is too early for the afternoon. In the 
experiments of Wagner, a pupil of Kraepelin, most pupils (84 
per cent.) show no recuperation even at 4 o'clock, three hours 
after the close of their forenoon instruction. So exhausting is 
forenoon instruction continued up to 1 o'clock. We ought to 
shorten it, therefore, and instead use the later afternoon between 
4 and 6, or 5 and 7, for the purposes of the school. Here the 
state of energy is in itself much more favorable, and a prolonged 
intermission is put between the forenoon and afternoon teaching. 
But what about the time which the pupil needs for his home- 
work? The next article will answer this question. 


THE PLACE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
EDUCATION 


PROFESSOR CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
University of Missouri 


Professor William James, of Harvard, in a public address 
a little over two years ago said: 


There is not a public abuse on the whole eastern coast which does not 
receive the enthusiastic approval of some Harvard graduate. Fifty years 
ago the schools were supposed to free us from crimes and unhappiness, but 
we do not indulge in such sanguine hopes to any such extent today. Though 
education frees us from the more brutal forms of crime, it is true that edu- 
cation itself has put even meaner forms of crime in our way. The intellect 
is a servant of our passions, and sometimes education only makes the person 
more adroit in carrying out these impulses. 


It may be humiliating for us to admit the justness of this 
criticism, but the facts compel us to do so. It must be granted 
that our present system of education fails in many cases to 
socialize the individual; and we may therefore infer that our 
educational system is itself still incompletely socialized. The 
truth is that the old system aimed chiefly at the development of 
the powers and capacities of the individual, treating his adjust- 
ment to the social life as wholly a subordinate matter. And the 
same is true of most modern scientific education. It aims chiefly 
at fitting the individual for individual success, not at fitting him 
for the service of society. The short-sighted view still prevails 
that the latter result—the adjustment of the individual to society 
—will be best accomplished by training for individual success; 
but this does not follow. The consequence is that our educa- 
tional system still fails in its greatest purpose: it fails to pro- 
duce the citizen. We are still training in our schools and 
colleges young barbarians by barbarian methods; and we turn 
them out half-socialized, and expect them to be model citizens. 
We wonder why it is that education fails to free us from crime, 
but develops among the educated frequently only more adroit 
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and subtle forms of anti-social action; why it is that we are now 
troubled, not with the highwayman and vulgar thief, but with 
the cultured freebooter and “grafter’” of modern business and 
professional life. It must be evident, even to those who reflect 
but little, that what is wrong is not education itself, but our 
particular system of education. 

Professor James’s somewhat pessimistic remarks are justi- 
fied only regarding the present situation in education. But it is 
high time that they awaken us to the serious defects in our edu- 
cational system from the social point of view. Popular faith in 
education, and particularly in higher education, will be lost if our 
colleges and universities turn out men who prey upon society, 
instead of high-minded citizens who make the service of society 
their first aim. In other words, if faith in education is to endure 
and grow our educational system must be more completely social- 
ized; that is, it must become better adapted to the work of fitting 
individuals for our complex social life, not simply on the side of 
their material needs, but especially on the side of their social 
duties as citizens. Education should fit individuals for full and 
complete membership in the social life, and not merely for indi- 
vidual success. Yes, it should go farther than this. It should 
regenerate society itself, by fitting the individual for a higher 
type of social life than that at present achieved. In a word, the 
whole end and aim of our educational system, and especially 
of our higher education, should be to produce, not lawyers, doc- 
tors, engineers, or mere scientific experts of any kind, but citizens 
who will put the public weal above private gain, and who will act 
as fearless leaders of the masses out of ignorance, prejudice, 
and gross materialism into culture, character, and idealism. 

These truths are, of course, recognized by many educators, 
and are accepted as axioms by that school of scientific education- 
ists which is led by Professor Dewey. But, as already pointed 
out, they have not yet been made the foundation principles of 
our system of education, and it is to be feared that their implica- 
tions are not perceived by all who accept them. If the business 
of education is to adjust the individual to the social life, in its 
spiritual not less than in its material aspects, then the implication 
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is that the social sciences should occupy a commanding place in 
any scheme of education, and particularly in higher education. 
By the social sciences I mean those sciences which study the 
organization, evolution, and nature of human society in any 
or all of its aspects. They alone can teach the individual what 
his relations toward the other units of society are, how those 
relations have come to be, and what his duties are as a citizen. 
In any scheme of education which has a social aim, which aims 
first of all to produce the citizen, these sciences cannot be regarded 
as mere electives, but they must be, in some degree at least, 
required constants. It must be insisted that other sciences have 
value largely as they lead up to the humanistic sciences, or as 
they prepare for service in some special vocation. But as in all 
vocations a man is a citizen first before he is a member of that 
particular calling, so in his education he needs preparation for 
the duties of citizenship before he is trained for his profession. 
But someone may say that such training in the social sciences 
is not necessary as a preparation for citizenship, because such 
preparation is secured through the practical experiences of life. 
It is not denied that many of the principles of the social sciences 
may be learned in the practical experiences of life, just as many of 
the principles of agriculture, and even of physics and chemistry, 
may be learned in practical life, without any use of books. But 
does anyone claim, on that account, that agriculture, physics, 
and chemistry should not be studied as sciences? The man of 
scientific training, who knows scientific methods, is always better 
prepared to cope with problems than the man whose knowledge 
is merely empirical. So the citizen who has been trained in the 
scientific study of society and its problems will be better fitted to 
deal with those problems in practical life than one who has not 
been so trained. Moreover, it must be emphasized, over and 
over again, that our social life is becoming continually more 
complex, and that preparation for the duties of citizenship, 
especially for social leadership, becomes each day a more serious 
matter; and it needs to be repeated, too, that up to the present 
our colleges and universities have ignominiously failed to give 
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this serious preparation for the duties of citizenship, have failed 
to socialize the individuals whom they have turned out. 

It is unnecessary to point out the value of the social sciences 
for the lawyer, statesman, journalist, teacher, minister, and other 
social leaders. What we are trying to urge is the value of these 
sciences for all who undertake to discharge the duties of citizens 
in a free and self-governing nation; and therefore the need of a 
larger and more practical recognition of the place of those sciences 
in our system of education. We go so far as to say that the 
stability of our institutions, the progress and regeneration of 
society, depend upon scientific training among our educated 
classes in dealing with social problems. Such training, besides 
giving the citizen a scientific attitude toward social problems, 
which is more indispensable each day, and inspiring in him wise 
efforts toward social service, will accomplish three things which 
are needed for the safety of free society: it will lessen material- 
ism, it will check exaggerated individualism, and it will insure 
true moral freedom. 

The study of the social sciences will lessen materialism, for 
they throw the emphasis on the relations of men to one another, 
rather than on the relations of man to nature. I refer of course 
not to philosophical materialism but to the practical materialism, 
the commercialism, of the present day. All the physical sciences 
aim at the conquest of physical nature; and the practical arts 
built upon them satisfy only the material needs of man. But 
it cannot be repeated too often that prosperous farms, busy fac- 
tories, productive mines, great engineering achievements, and 
even good health, are only foundations of a nation’s greatness. 
What matters it if some mechanical invention will enable one to 
go from Chicago to New York in an hour, if after he arrives in 
New York he is certain to be plundered and robbed? The moral 
relations between men are much more important than their 
relations to physical nature. And yet so much energy and money 
have been given to the development of education in these 
physical sciences, which aim at the conquest of physical nature, 
that one may rightly fear that our whole educational system has 
been prostituted to the commercial spirit of the age. “In the 
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Emersonian period,” as a recent writer has well said, “young 
men were exhorted to hitch their wagon to a star; now, they 
are told rather to heap it high with corn and potatoes!” The 
whole stress in higher education is at present thrown upon 
material achievement; and it is no wonder that we have become 
a nation of practical materialists. The needed corrective for all 
this, in an educational way, is to be found in the social sciences. 
They aim at the conquest of man over himself, at the control of 
social conditions and of social progress. They emphasize the 
higher life of man, the relation of men to one another; and they 
set before the student as their goal, not material achievement 
or individual success, but the service of man. 

This brings me to the second point, that the study of the 
social sciences will check exaggerated individualism. Individual- 
ism, when it simply means self-development and self-direction, 
is of course a good thing; but when it puts first the pursuit of 
selfish ends, when it makes the individual a law unto himself, it 
becomes one of the gravest dangers of free society. Now, the 
social sciences show the solidarity of society, and the interde- 
pendence of all its parts. They show that no individual lives to 
himself, and that his acts inevitably affect the whole life of 
society. The exaggerated individualism of the American people, 
each one setting up his own wishes as his law and getting all 
that he can for himself, threatens to overthrow our free institu- 
tions. The needed corrective, intellectually, must be found in 
such a scientific study of the social life as will show the individual 
his place and duties in his group. 

Finally, the study of the social sciences will insure the devel- 
opment of true moral freedom in our social life. The social 
sciences can flourish only where there is free thought and free 
speech. They are hostile to despotism, whether the despotism be 
that of intolerant public opinion or that of an autocrat; and 
despotism is always hostile to the social sciences. It is no 
wonder that Napoleon tried to suppress the study of these sciences 
in his day, and that every social and political autocrat since his 
time has wished to do the same thing; for these sciences involve 
a searching criticism of social institutions and public policies. 
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Now, the very breath of life of a free society is intelligent public 
criticism of its institutions and policies. Without this there can 
be no change, no progress. But intelligent criticism implies 
scientific criticism; that is, criticism based upon adequate knowl- 
edge and without personal bias. And this means the scientific 
study of institutions and social organization. If the American 
people are to perfect their institutions, they must maintain and 
develop their moral freedom, their freedom to judge and to act 
in accordance with conscience; and to maintain true moral free- 
dom they must encourage the scientific study of social conditions 
and institutions. 

To combat materialism, to check exaggerated individualism, 
to insure moral freedom, to secure an unbiased scientific attitude 
toward social and political problems, and, above all, to train 
every citizen for social service, it is necessary to give the social 
sciences an honored place in the education of all classes and 
professions. Science alone can never save the world, but next 
after religion the social sciences can do most to make this planet 
a fit place in which to live. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Hague conference affords all high-school principals and teachers an 
opportunity which should not be allowed to pass. Much in our educational 
itil work may easily give to the children the impression that wars 
AND THE and patriotism are inseparable. The patriotic American or 
HAGUE English teacher, and much more the patriotic schoolboy, is 
Coenonee almost certain to feel that his country’s wars, at any rate, 
have been just. It is easy to overlook the great truth that whether a given 
side is right or not, war is the wrong way to find out which is right. In every 
frontier quarrel, in every street fight, it is probable that one of the parties 
is more in the wrong than the other; but this does not prove that fighting 
is good. The Australian savages in case of a quarrel let the parties fight 
it out under certain regulations. We think we have made progress over 
savagery by having a disinterested tribunal to decide controversies on the 
basis of justice, not force. But in international affairs all nations are still 
in the condition of the Australian savage, except as they voluntarily submit 
certain questions to arbitration. If two men or two nations quarrel and 
fight it out the stronger, not necessarily the juster, wins. It may sometimes 
happen that the larger man or the stronger power is in the right, but the 
chances are not more than even. A great nation which is in the wrong may 
meet opposition in a minority of its own people which may make it willing 
to yield. But generally speaking, the weaker goes to the wall, regardless of 
right. Under existing conditions of international anarchy the party which 
is attacked must of course defend itself or suffer loss or extinction. Natur- 
ally no nation will fail to resist under these conditions; but no nation ought 
to be obliged to defend itself, any more than any citizen ought to be obliged 
to fight for his own life and property. The authority of the state, acting 
disinterestedly, and with power so great as to disarm resistance, defends 
the threatened citizen. The world will not be civilized in any very full 
sense until it adopts for international disputes the standard of law and 
justice instead of the standard of the duel. General Sherman’s oft-quoted 
remark, “War is hell,” is generally referred chiefly to the suffering which 
it inflicts and the demoralization it produces. It has an undoubted right to the 
name on these grounds. But if “heaven” stands for justice, hell may well 
stand for a method of decision which has no pretense to justice. The 
Hague conference is certainly a great step forward. But as Secretary Root 
well emphasizes, international arbitration needs to be lifted out of the spirit 
of diplomacy into that of jurisprudence. The trouble with arbitration— 
whether with nations or with smaller groups—is frequently that the party 
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in the wrong insists that there is “nothing to arbitrate.” If the concep- 
tions and processes of jurisprudence once come into use, the power of a 
world opinion, and ultimately, is it visionary to hope, of a united world police, 
will be too strong to be set at naught by selfish nations. The influence of the 
teachers of the country is one of the factors in making this moral advance 
possible. Teachers who wish to inform themselves on the motives and 
progress of the movement will find material in the writings edited for the 
International School of Peace by Edwin D. Mead, and published for the 
school by Ginn & Co. 

Commissioner E. E. Brown in his address at the Lake Mohawk Con- 
ference recommends that May 18 in each year—the day on which the first 
Hague conference met in 1899—be set apart to promote in the schools the 
movement toward arbitration and peace. He urges further that by increas- 
ing knowledge of other peoples, by encouraging a thoughtful instead of an 
impulsive way of deciding questions, and by instruction in the elementary 
principles of legal method and justice, the schools may render a positive 
service toward the better way. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


A First Latin Book. By Witt1AM GarpNeR Hate, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Latin in the University of Chicago and Professor 
of the Teaching of Latin in the School of Education. Chicago: 
Atkinson, Mentzer & Grover, 1907. Pp. xvit+354. $1.00. 

To those who have watched Professor Hale’s experiments with his training- 
classes for Latin teachers and in practical work with young students, the appear- 
ance of his First Latin Book has been of great interest. When a book comes to us 
with the evidence on every page that it has been a labor of love, from dedication 
and preface to the final word in the index, it at once commands our respect and 
attention. Too many times, in the last decade particularly, the thoughtful teacher, 
reviewing a new textbook sent by an enterprising publisher, is impressed by 
the fact that the book has been “done to order,” to complete a series or com- 
pete with a rival firm. The result is some perfunctory book, made attractive 
perhaps, by the publisher’s clever use of photographic material and the editor’s 
generous “padding,” borrowed from many sources, but not showing a systematic 
development of a clearly thought-out plan and purpose. Even a casual observer 
must feel that this is a book of another kind. Even without the author’s preface 
he is convinced that it is indeed “the product of classroom experience and 
practice.” Even without the epigram of dedication, he feels that the author has 
loved his work and given to every page loving thought. 

It is impossible in a brief review to point out all the admirable features the 
book contains. Perhaps the following are the marked differences between this 
and any other similar book which has come under my observation: 

It is pre-eminently clear and simple and reasonable. So far as possible, 
even at the beginning, allowance is made for the child’s why? as he meets the 
new strange facts of an inflected language. Before the first paradigm is pre- 
sented each case has been clearly taught in its essential relationships and such 
practice given in these uses that each form of the paradigm, when learned, has a 
raison d’étre, 

The reading-matter, through which the admirably stated rules of syntax 
are taught, is especially commendable. Those of us who have always objected 
to first-year Latin books containing detached, disconnected, incoherent sentences— 
some of doubtful Latinity—welcome lessons like this, which weave together 
simple ideas in the form of an easy Latin continued story, and lead the 
student “by a carefully graded road to the lower levels of Caesar.” A living 
Roman boy, at home, at school, at play with his fellows, becomes of vital interest, 
and the student looks forward to the next chapter of his mimic battle and finds 
the reading-lessons a pleasure. 

In spite of coqua and céna and régina in the opening lessons the vocabulary 
is surprisingly simple and Caesarian. The author’s own statistics are interesting 
here: 

“Ninety-one and one-half per cent. of the moderate but sufficient vocabulary 
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of 961 words are from the Gallic War, and cover the most important 
words..... In this reckoning, groups like bonus, melior, optimus, count as 
one. .... Of the total number of non-Caesarian words, namely 82, 69 appear 
in the vocabularies of our texts of Cicero or Virgil, or both, leaving only 13 
words in this book that are not in high-school Latin.” 

The extreme simplicity of the syntax illustrated in these reading-lessons is 
almost a matter of wonder. One hears so much of the Hale categories, with 


their terminology and subdivisions, that he might justly expect something of 
difficulty in the presentation of the rules of syntax. He will, however, find in this 
book an orderly, logical, clear treatment of case, tense, and mood relations 
simply developed from the interesting material so carefully woven into the 
story of the reading-lessons.1 The teaching of syntax through the medium of 
such a text is not mere lip-service and parrot work. The context admirably 
helps to answer the question: What idea does this case, this tense, or this mood 
show? We may well believe that a high-school student will gain a clearer 
understanding of the grammar of every language studied, if he has followed the 
common-sense, simple, practical analysis given in the teaching of syntax in this 
book. 

The Hale “Art of Reading Latin” is of course taught, even in the opening les- 
sons. Word-order and its emphasis, distinctions of meaning as shown by form, 
are clearly shown while yet a sentence contains but three or four words. This 
“Art” is cultivated throughout the book by the subtle use of repetition of words 
without absolute identity of sentences, and by the marvelous handling of word- 
order as the sentences grow more complicated in structure and meaning. 

In summary then: the book seems most deserving of commendation and 
indorsement for its logical, clear, simple statement of all essential constructions ; 
for its carefully chosen, connected reading-matter, through which these con- 
structions are taught; for the simple vocabulary, strictly Caesarian in character, 
used in these lessons and handled with much skilful repetition; for the practical 
training given in word-order, and the reading of Latin; furthermore, we might 
add, for its practical vocabularies and helpful index. These, after all, are the 
essential things which a teacher of Latin demands in a first-year book. The 
learning of paradigms and forms, so necessary in this crucial year, is the result 
of the teacher’s wise methods of drill and not the result of the book used. The 
value of Hale’s First Latin Book is apart from a mere stating of forms, which 
are equally well given in many an inferior book. Some of us may even object to 
some of the arrangements given by Professor Hale (e.g., the grouping of the 
imperatives, as given on p. 176) and may prefer an exact tense division which 
the arrangement given does not show; we may decide to use our own methods 
in teaching tense and participle signs in the Third and Fourth Conjugations; 
but we are grateful to Professor Hale for the lessons in which the uses and 
meanings of these forms are taught. 

Some few misprints occur in this first edition, carefully edited as it seems 
to have been. They are so obvious that a second edition will remedy them and 
they need no comment here. 

It has been reported that this is the first of a series of Latin books, prepared 


1An admirable “Summary of Constructions” is given, pp. 240-48. 
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for high-school use under the direct supervision of Professor Hale. If this be 
true, we look forward to their appearance, and trust that the next to be published 
will be that much-desired book—a common-sense, simple, logical, reasonable 
book which will help us to teach our students how to write Latin composition. 
ELizaABETH FAULKNER 

KeNwoop Institute, Cutcaco, Itt. 

Masterpieces of Modern Oratory. Edited by Epwin DuBois Suurter. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. Pp. viit+360. 

One of the most unique and successful bits of work in English which we 
have seen in some years was done in a large city high school where the pupils 
were given regular assignments to present some argument in such a way as to 
persuade their fellow-pupils to cast their votes for the speaker’s point of view. 
The one noticeable quality in the recitation was the absence of the parrot-like 
imitation of what they had read. Another quality hardly less commendable 
was the enthusiastic interest manifested in the work. The pupils were con- 
vinced, apparently, that fine language and fine talking do not always make for 
effective persuasion. In brief, they were learning the fine lesson that there is a 
language for the ear as well as for the eye, that a large proportion of their lan- 
guage in after-school life would be used to persuade their fellow-men to buy 
stocks, bonds, dry goods, and groceries, to urge their fellow-citizens to follow 
some plan of action, or to present some proposition to a board or an assembly. 
Who will gainsay the value of such instruction when it leads to such definite 
ends? 

For our part, and we say it with due deliberation, we think that many of our 
pupils are dull in their English work because they are more eye-trained 
(strained?) in English than they are ear-trained. English work, to many pupils, 
is a matter of white paper, black ink, wide margins, proper headings, topic 
sentences, and a bewildering system of cabalistic signs used by the teacher in 
correcting themes. Certainly the boy or girl who has been accustomed to 
hearing good English, and who has, consequently, an ear attuned to orderly 
and rhythmical speech, is far in advance in the use of his mother tongue. 

All this preamble bears on one point—do we give enough attention to the 
study of oral language, or, to limit our discussion to the topic suggested by the 
book to be considered, do we give a proper proportion of our time to the study 
of oratorical masterpieces? We do not purpose to try to answer this question, 
our space is too limited; but we would say that oratorical models, critically 
studied for the invention, organization, and expression of the thought, are an 
excellent disciplinary training for oral work in English. Moreover, such models 
have enough indirect bearing on our present-day life to interest pupils beyond the 
customary interest aroused by using some of the books set for reading and 
study. 

Let us take a common occurrence in secondary schools for illustration. A 
boy is “put on” a literary programme for a speech, or, in a moment of ill-con- 
sidered enthusiasm, he decides to enter an oratorical contest. In either instance 
it becomes apparent at once to him that he must pump up his persuasive 
powers. How is he to do it? That is, how is he to do it in an orderly way that he 
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may avoid the spirit of jingoism and rampant word-slinging? Probably the best 


and most direct method is to let him read as many oratorical masterpieces as he 
has time to read. Such a case recently came under our observation. A boy 
wishing to enter an oratorical contest was given the book entitled Masterpieces 
of Modern Oratory, edited by Edwin DuBois Shurter, and was told to read aloud 
many of the selections in the book. He did so, and without any undue recasting of 
the original draft of his oration, he presented a good, persuasive argument—suffi- 
ciently good to win the first place in the contest. Such an example, we readily 
grant, is not proof, but we wish to insist on the principle involved—that the pupil 
gained his ground by reading orations. And why should he not be better fortified 
and qualified to write an oration, to make a systematic, clear-cut, and sincere 
plea, when his ear has been tuned to a proper pitch by reading Phillips’ The 
Scholar in a Republic, Curtis’ The. Public Duty of Educated Men, Grady’s The 
Race Problem in the South, Reed’s The Immortality of Good Deeds, Schurtz’s 
International Arbitration, Van Dyke’s Salt, besides selections from Burke, 
Webster, Lincoln, Watterson, Daniel, Spalding, Porter, Beveridge, and Cockran? 
Hence we are inclined to place a high value on a book which contains such well- 
chosen selections. Professor Shurter has done his task well, and _ his 
book is to be commended to those who agree with the principles set forth in this 
review concerning oral work in English and in the study of oratorical 
masterpieces, 
H. E. Cosrentz 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


English Grammar. By Grorce R. CARPENTER. New York: The Macmilllan 

Co., 1906. Pp. 213. $0.75. 

The one feature of Professor Carpenter’s Grammar which recommends the 
book most strongly to teachers of this subject is the practical character of the 
work. The author combines the two kindred studies—grammar and rhetoric—so 
closely that the learner finds his mind occupied with the principles of both 
from the outset. The first chapter of this book belongs rather to rhetoric, and it 
is well to have the matter so presented. 

In some respects our English grammars follow more closely than there is any 
need the method of the Latin. As an example of this, it may be said that this 
book devotes more than four pages to gender, while half a page would have been 
space enough for all that need be said upon the matter. It is only the pronouns 
that require any special care, and no English-speaking child ever has any 
difficulty in using these. 

A teacher of our language may well desire to see it taught somewhat his- 
torically, for otherwise our early literature will rapidly become neglected. There 
are many ways in which the growth of our language may be shown, and the 
pupil’s view of the subject may be broadened. Let the formation of plurals 
serve as an instance. This grammar agrees probably with all the others in 
saying: “Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change y to i before adding 
es.” Would it not be better to say that the plural continues: to present the 
original form when s was added to the singular—that Jadies, for instance, was 
formed at a time when /Jadie was the correct spelling of the singular. This way 
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of teaching English would accustom pupils to early forms and call their attention 
to early literature. 

Perhaps the teacher who uses this grammar may have a pupil at times who 
finds a difficulty in regarding the same word as two different verbs. It would 
be easier for such a learner to be shown that the verb was the same, but that in 
one sentence it was used actively and in another it was used passively; and, 
moreover, that this distinction lies logically in the subject and only formally 
with the verb. Another point which troubles pupils is the “object complement.” 
Here is an illustrative example from the book: “The people made Washington 
president.” The real object cannot be “Washington.” What the people “made,” 
or effected, was that Washington be president. “President” cannot properly 
be called “object complement,” since Washington is subject of to be understood, 
and this infinitive is the real object of “made.” But, with these minor defects 
of treatment, the grammar is eminently practical and sound. 

Isaac B. 


Boston, Mass. 


A Practical Guide for Authors. By Stone Bootrw. Poston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 180. 

The book bearing the title A Practical Guide for Authors by Mr. William 
Stone Booth is all that the title implies. Mr. Booth is not a theorist or a 
schoolmaster writing for beginners in English composition; he is a practical 
man who has had large experience with authors’ manuscripts, and who has a very 
thoroughgoing knowledge of the nice points in the preparation of manuscripts for 
the printer. His book is not a manual for proof-reading and spelling, though it 
discusses these features adequately; it is not a book of an amateur who has 
studied the relationship between the publisher and the author, but it is a book of 
one who knows this relationship by actual contact; nor is the book one that gives 
set rules for punctuation according to a scheme drawn up from a series of rhetor- 
ics diligently conned and learned by rote. A glance at the well-made index shows 
that the author has touched on all the essentials that are likely to arise in the 
making of a book or the preparation of a manuscript. Teachers of English who 
have had little or no experience with the printer will learn much by reading this 
little book; authors and scribblers in general will find the book one which will 
save them much trouble in dictionary chasing. A distinctive feature of the book 
of interest to readers of this review is the part dealing with American and 
English rules for punctuation and spelling, and the rules for French and German 
spelling, and the division of Greek and Latin words. Aside from the scholarly 
work everywhere evident in the book, there is an interest not usually associated 
with books of a similar kind—in fact, Mr. Booth’s book makes entertaining 
instruction of a very dry subject. 

E. Cosientz 


MILWAUKEE, WISs. 
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trated. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Elementary Algebra: Part I, First Year Course. By CiareNnce ELMER Com- 
stocK. Peoria: C. E. Comstock, 1907. Pp. 205. 

High School Algebra: Elementary Course. By H. E. Staucut anp N. J. 
LenNneES. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1907. Pp. 297. 


HISTORY AND CIVICS 


Efficient Democracy. By Witt1am H. ALLEN. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
1907. Pp. 346. Illustrated. 

On the Civic Relations. By Henry Hott. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., 1907. Pp. xxxi+668. $1.75. 

A Source Book of Greek History. By Frep Morrow Fiinc. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1907. Pp. 380. Illustrated. $1.00. 

Emancipation of the Mediaeval Towns. (“Historical Miscellany” series.) By A. 
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Socialism. A Series of Lectures Delivered at Various American Universities, 
under the Auspices of the Public Lecture Bureau of the National Civic 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Wells’ Algebra for Secondary Schools 


Presenting many new methods and ideas. 
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This book is composed of the Algebra for Secondary Schools plus essential chapters of 
College Algebra. As a textbouk it is sufficient for any scientific schoo! in which College 
Algebra is an entrance requisite. 


Physics: Theoretical and Descriptive 
By CHESTON, GIBSON, and TIMMERMAN. A book to meet the college entrance require- 
ments as promulgated by the College Entrance Examination Board. 
An Introductory Latin Book 
By F. P. MouLTon, of the Hartford High School. There are many new features 
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A NEW REVISED EDITION 


Meiklejohn’s The English Language 


This edition will be welcomed by teachers to whom the merits of the book have made it 
well known. 
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Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1907. Pp. 360. $1.50. 

The Psychology of Public Speaking. By Watter Ditt Scott. Philadelphia: 
Pearson Brothers, 1907. Pp. 222. 


LATIN AND GREEK 


The Dido Episode in the Aeneid of Virgil. (University of Chicago Disserta- 
tion.) By Norman WentwortH DeWitt. Toronto: William Briggs, 
1907. Pp. 78. 

The Story of Robinson Crusoe in Latin. Goffeaux’s translation, edited and 
amended, by P. A. Barnett. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. 
Pp. 118. 

The Aeneid of Virgil. Translated into English Verse. By James Ruoapes, 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1907. Pp. 359. 
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Elementary French. By Frep D. ALpricH AND IrvinG L. Foster. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1907. Pp. 329. $1.00. 

Corneille’s Polyeucte Martyr. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Georce N. Henninc. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1907. Pp. xxv+149. $0.45. 

Corneille’s Le Cid, Horace, and Polyeucte. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. Nitze anp L. Gatpin. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1907. Pp. 393. $1.00. 

El Sombrero de tres Picos, par D. P. A. pe Atarc6n. Edited by Benyamin P. 
Bourtanp. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1907. Pp. xvi+z250. 
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Homers Odysse. In Auswahl nach der Uebersetzung von Johann Heinrich Voss. 
Herausgegeben von GrorG FINSLER. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 
1906. Pp. 132. M. 0.80. 

Goethe’s Torquato Tasso. Herausgegeben von G. Frick. Leipzig und Berlin: 
B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. 120. M. 0.60. 

Sophokles’ Antigone. Uebersetzt von JOHANNES GEFFCKEN UND JuLIuS 
Scuuttz. Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. 43. M. 0.60. 
Streifziige durch die Welt der Grossstadtkinder, Von F. GAnsBerG. Leipzig und 

Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1907. Pp. 233. Illustrated. M. 3.20. 
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Federation. By W. H. Mattock. New York: The National Civic Federa- 
tion, 1907. Pp. 138. 


HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL CULTURE 


School Hygiene and the Laws of Health, By Cuartes Porter. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1906. Pp. 313. Illustrated. 

Schénheit und Gymnastik. Drei Beitrage zur Aesthetik der Leibeserziehung, 
Von F. A. Scumipt, Kart MOLLER, UND Minna Rapczwiti. Leipzig: B. G., 
Teubner, 1907. Pp. 224. Illustrated. M. 2.80. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Commercial Raw Materials. Their Origin, Preparation, and Uses. By Cuartes 
R. TootHaker. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1906. Pp. 108. Illustrations and 
Maps. $1.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe. Edited by EpmMunp C. anp Tuomas L, 
STtepMAN. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins Co., 1907. Pp. 540. Maps. 
Leather Binding. $1.25. 


BOOKS ON ENGLISH 


Gardiner, Kittredge & Arnold's | The Standard English Classics Series 
Manual of English Composition Admirably adapted to meet the College En- 


trance Requirements in English. Several 
— ; new volumes have recently been issued to 
Language in its relation to thought meet the College Entrance Requirements 

and the expression of thought. for Ig09-I911. A complete list with sug- 
: : gestions for the teaching of English litera- 
Practical, rather than theoretical. ture in secondary schools will be sent post- 
paid on application. A few recent additions 
Particular attention paid to narration, to the series are: 


description explanation, and argu- 


Goldsmith’s Deserted Village 
ment. (Edited by Louise Pound) 


Byron’s Mazeppa and the Prisoner of Chillon 
(Edited by S. M. Tucker) 


Blackmore’s Lorna Doone 
method. (Edited by Trent and Brewster) 


Appeals to both teacher and pupil 
because of the simple force of its 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Superintendent Edwin G. Cooley of Chicago was elected president of the 
National Educational Association at the meeting in Los Angeles. 


On the motion of President Baker of the University of Colorado, it was 
voted that a committee be appointed to consider the project of establishing 
a National University. The names of the members of the committee have 
not yet been announced. 


Soon after the spring election in Chicago last April the newly elected 
Republican, Mayor Busse, largely reconstituted the school board by the 


dismissal or forced resignation of several members. The reasons assigned 
were that these members were introducing turmoil into the educational sys- 
tem and giving an unsound financial administration. It was not generally 
considered that these were the real reasons. Some considered that the more 
fundamental motive was to rid the board of “reformers” and “faddists” 
control of business men. Others considered 


‘ 


and restore it to the “sane’ 
that the more fundamental motive was to make sure that certain great busi- 
ness interests were properly represented on the board. One act of the old 
board which may or may not have been one of the elements was the institu- 
tion of a suit to set aside an extraordinarily favorable lease which the 
Chicago Tribune now holds of certain school property. The bill alleged 
that the lease was obtained through fraud, and claimed that the Tribune’s 
attorney was a member of the board when the lease was made. The 
Tribune claims that it obtained the extremly favorable terms, as the result 
of which it now pays only about one-half as much rental as adjacent, 
similarly situated property, because at the time when the lease was granted 
it was difficult to rent property upon any terms. Whichever theory is true, 
the result is the same so far as the schools are concerned, namely that the 
Tribune gains and the schools lose an amount estimated at more than three 
millions of dollars. 

The new board has rescinded certain amendments passed by the board 
in the winter in accordance with the so-called “Post Report.” This leaves 
the plan of promotion in the form in which it stood prior to December 5, 
1906, that is, teachers who desire to be promoted from one group to another 
must present evidence of having completed five study courses of thirty-six 
hours each in the Normal Extension Department or in accredited institu- 
tions of learning. Those who wish to do their studying privately, or who 
for any other reason do not wish to use this method of promotion, may 
take the promotional examination as formerly provided in the rules. 

The old board had adopted a measure reducing the size of the school- 
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rooms in the new buildings, in order to permit fewer pupils per teacher. In 
accordance with the recommendation of President Schneider and Superin- 
tendent Cooley, the new board voted that “in view of the crowded con- 
dition of our schools and the financial condition of the Board of Education 
at the present time, it is unwise to adopt the smaller size schoolroom as 
drawn by the architect.” The size of the schoolrooms will therefore remain 
33x 26. It is too early yet to assume that the board will be entirely satisfied 
with the policy of “cutting the garment according to the cloth,” without 
making any effort to provide more cloth if possible for the wants of the 
growing child. No one would object to keeping the rooms larger if the 
number of pupils allowed per teacher were not likely to be controlled by it. 
The recent action of the Boston board was noted in our June number. 

The following table gives the average number of pupils per teacher in 
the Chicago schools since 1893, from which it appears that there was a 
decrease down to 1900, and after that an increase: 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PER TEACHER 
1893-94 
1894-95 


1895-96 
1896-97 


1898-99 
1899-1900 

Few names have been more widely known to American high-school teach- 
ers and scholars than that of Albert Harkness, who died last May. He 
had been professor of the Greek language and literature at Brown Uni- 
versity since 1855. His books were characterized by so much greater 
clarity and simplicity than most which had preceded that they were almost 
universally regarded as good books “to teach.” They were a real and 
valuable service to education. 


A special circular has been issued by Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, which contains announcement of the Department 
of Physical Education and an address by Dr. Abraham Jacobi, entitled, 
“The Prevention of Tuberculosis in School Children.” This circular will 
be sent gratis on application to the secretary of Teachers College. The 


Review wishes that every teacher and superintendent would read Dr. 
Jacobi’s address. 


